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THREE  DAYS  AT  CLOVENFORD. 

EVENING - THE  STRANGER - DEPARTURE. 


The  sacred  rage  of  hunger  being  appeased,  we  three 
friends  sat,  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  round  a 
table  on  which  were  placed  sundry  jugs  of  smoking  toddy, 
aboxof  cigars,  and  the  dispatches  which  had  that  morning 
been  received  from  Edinburgh.  We  are  no  enemies  to  a 
long  walk  on  a  rainy  day,  by  the  side  of  a  wood  of  dark 
pines,  through  whose  branches  the  wind  is  making  wild 
music,  or  over  a  bleak  hill,  exposed  to  the  whole  pelting 
of  the  storm.  The  sense  of  our  power  to  overcome  and 
laugh  at  the  petty  hinderances  of  mere  physical  obstacles, 
exhilerates  our  spirits, — every  successful  pressure  on  wards 
against  a  fierce  gust  of  wind,  bearing  a  whole  deluge  of 
water  upon  its  breast,  is  a  triumph — while  the  blast  it¬ 
self  sounds  the  trumpet  note  of  our  conquest.  It  is  rarely 
that  we  essay  to  lift  our  voice  in  song,  but  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  we  can  find  no  other  vent  to  our  transports.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  admit,  that  after  a  day’s  work  of  this  kind — 
after  a  well-won  field— we  enjoy  the  dreamy  diffusion  of 
limb,  the  glancing  fire,  the  vestments  warm  and  dry,  and 
the  accessories  to  good  fellowship  which  crown  the  after 
dinner  board,  with  equal  intensity. 

Fully  possessed  with  this  feeling  of  tranquil  delight, 
we  sat  conversing  with  our  friends,  and,  in  the  happy 
pauses  of  discourse,  listening  “  to  hear  the  wind  whistle 
without.”  Our  talk  was  of  many  and  diversified  subjects 
— of  friends  far  over  the  sea,  and  their  probable  fates — 
of  the  studies  of  our  youth  and  maturer  manhood — of  the 
character  and  conduct  which  are  essential  to  success  in 
lif« — of  loves  and  quarrels,  misunderstandings  and  recon¬ 
ciliations.  The  prospects  of  our  native  land,  at  this  great 
crisis  of  her  fate,  were  not  forgotten.  While  Alfred, 
^ith  all  the  buoyant  and  enthusiastic  hope  of  youth, 
looked  forward  to  a  more  glorious  developement  of  the 
national  energies,  under  a  more  free  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  Lounger,  older  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and 
l^ctter  acquainted  with  the  weakness  of  man,  shook  his 
^cad,  and,  though  a  firm  believer  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
good,  acknowledged  some  misgivings  as  to  the  imme- 
iliate  and  tranquil  settlement  of  affairs. 

‘  I  admit,”  he  said,  “^that  the  alteration  contemplated 
m  the  election  of  our  legislative  assembly  is  most  just  and 
^ied  for.  1  admit  that  it  leaves  the  great  fabric  of  our 
•^ial  and  civil  constitution  intact.  1  admit  that  ein- 
pires,  no  more  than  men,  can  stand  still,  but  must  jour- 
®cy  onward  with  time.  And  yet  I  have  my  fears — the 
of  all  change  is  as  uncertain  as  the  change  itself  is 
I  am  supported,  it  is  true,  by  the  cheering 
things  ultimately  work  together  for  good, 
my  doubts  are  probably  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
®  hankering  of  old  age  after  quiet,  but  I  feel  and  must 
c  them.  I  would  not  damp  your  trusting  spirit,  my 
friend,  that  best  portion  of  youth  ;  but  believe  me 
age  will  be  a  bustling,  and  possibly  a  turbulent  one. 
“cewarned,,  forearmed  ;  an  old  man’s  warning  can  do 
^  no  barm,  even  though  Providence  shoyld  grant  that 
he  no  occ^asibn  fur  it.” 


The  conversation  was  assuming  a  more  serious  tone 
than  we  felt  at  that  moment  inclined  to  indulge  in. 
We  therefore  requested  Alfred  to  open  the  letters  which 
I  were  upon  the  table,  hoping  one  or  other  of  them  might 
I  suggest  some  new  topic.  Like  the  Portuguese  Jew 
I  whom  Cervantes  employed  to  translate  the  narrative 
i  of  the  illustrious  Cid  Ilamet  Benengeli,  no  sooner  did 
j  he  cast  his  eye  upon  the  first  manuscript  he  unsealed, 
than  he  began  to  laugh. 

“  Do  you  remember  your  learned  dissertation  yester¬ 
day  anent  your  causes  of  dislike  to  certain  amatory  effu¬ 
sions  ?  Here  is  a  song  of  true  love  after  your  own  heart. 
Listen  to 

•  A  SERENADE.  , 

‘  Love,  if  you’re  sleeping,  awaken  ! 

And  hear  how  your  true-hearted  swain 
Has  ventured  so  far  for  your  sake  in 
This  terrible  tempest  of  rain. 

Your  tender  heart  sure  must  he  melted, 

When  you  a  young  gentleman  see 
In  such  a  sad  manner  storm-pelted— 

And  all  fur  his  deep  love  to  thee  !* 

“  Oh  !  when  did  the  wretched  appeal  to 
The  pity  of  woman  in  vain, 

Or  when  was  her  tender  heart  steel  to 
The  sorrows  of  those  who  complain  ? 

Th  is  fair  one,  approaching  the  window, 

.To  which  her  attention  was  call’d, 

Exclaim’d,  ‘  Hapless  Captain  Maclndoe! 

Your  liat  is  blown  off— and  you’re  bald  ! 

“  ‘  What  earthly  could  tempt  you,  poor  fellow. 
Abroad  in  such  weather  to  roam  ? 

Here,  Martha  !  take  out  an  umbrella. 

And  hid  him  go  quietly  home !’ 

In' this  way  the  captain  dismissing, 

The  lady  return’d  to  her  seat, 

And  no  doubt  she  had  his  best  blessing, 

For  her  kindness  was  certainly  great.” 

“  There  is,”  said  we,  “something  extremely  inspiring 
in  the  sight  of  so  many  unopened  contributions.  We  are 
aware,  that,  like  the  billets  in  a  lottery,  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  them  are  blanks,  hut  we  have  not  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  doubt  that  some  of  them  are  prizes.  You  have 
got  one  at  the  first  draw.  Try  again.  What  have 
you  ?” 

“  A  jocular  effusion  from  the  most  gentle  and  pensive 
of  your  frieqds — a  soldier  amiable  as  he  is  brave — with 
a  heart  fearless  as  his  sword,  and  soft  as  his  feather. 
Would  you  believe  it — from  Malcolm  ?” 

“  Pooh !”  interrupted  the  Lounger,  “  you  know  little 
of  Malcolm  if  this  astonishes  you.  Quiet  as  he  sits,  there 
is  a  smile  of  sly  observant  humour  plays  lambently  in 
the  corner  of  his'  eye.  Let  us  have  it.”  And  Alfred 
read  aloud,  with  good  emphasis  and  discretion, 

•IMPOSITIONS. 

The  world  is  composed  of  deceivers. 

And  plain  honest  |M‘ople  their  tools,— 
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Impostors,  and  simple  believers,— 

Half  knaves  and  the  other  half  fools. 

Doctor  Solomon’s  sweet  panacea 
(  A  bottle  of  balm)  may  be  got. 

Including  advice,  if  you’ll  pay  a 

Small  compliment,”  call’d  a  pound  note. 

When  health’s  to  be  sold  in  a  phial, 

We  cannot  well  choose  but  to  buy ; 

But,  in  spite  of  our  faith,  upon  trial 
*Tis  found  to  be  all  in  my  eye. 

His  practice,  a  London  leech  plying. 

Cures  ailments  by  rubbing  the  back  ; 

But  his  patients,  when  fairly  a-dying. 

Begin  to  suspect  he’s  a  quack. 

When  you  find  your  apparel  is  wearing, 

How  cheaply  you  may  be  a  beau. 

At  the  warehouse  in  Prince’s  Street,  bearing 
The  large  sign  of  P —  ■  ■  g  and  Co. ! 

But  should  you  (believing  their  praisers) 

Buy  ready-made  clothes  that  look  well, 

Oh  !  like  Peter  Pindar’s  blunt  razors, 

You’ll  find  they  were  made  but  to  sell. 

But  of  all  impositions  a-going. 

The  greatest  and  worst  to  escape 
Is  the  one  that  prevents  us  from  knowing 
A  woman’s  own  natural  shape. 

Young  ladies  oft  wed  for  a  carriage. 

But  the  bargain  is  not  half  so  bad. 

As  the  youth’s  who  is  gull’d  into  marriage, 

By  losing  his  heart  to  a  pad. 

Entangled  in  love’s  silken  meshes. 

With  the  maid  that  hath  caught  him,  made  one — 
He  fancies  she  Jlesh  of  his  flesh  is — 

He  finds  she’s  but  bone  of  his  hone. 

Pensive  poets  of  shapes  love  the  slender — 

I  own  I’m  not  partial  to  such. 

But  my  heart  grows  exceedingly  tender 
Whenever  I  gaze  on  the  Dutch. 

Lean  ladies,  they  are  my  provokers, 

So  lank  and  so  stiff,  you  would  say 
That  their  drink  was  decoction  of  pokers. 

Instead  of  good  London  bohea. 

But  I  think  we  are  most  of  us  doaters 
On  the  girl,  whether  little  or  big. 

Who  sports  upon  small  pretty  trotters 
A  figure  as  plump  as  a  pig. 

It  was  now  resolved  that  we  should  each  in  succession 
try  our  luck  in  this  novel  lottery.  However,  as  we  had 
commenced  the  investigation  with  a  view  to  fly  from 
thought,  every’  serious  production  was  voted  irrelevant, 
and  postponed  till  a  future  occasion.  But  the  spring  time 
is  not  a  season  of  merriment,  though  it  is  of  happiness. 
The  reviving  warmth  seemed  to  have  melted  our  corre¬ 
spondents,  to  a  man,  into  a  jelly  of  sentiment.  Every  ten¬ 
der  swain  of  them,  you  would  have  sworn,  had  penned 
his  lorn  ditty  stretched  at  his  lubber’s  length  on  the  sunny 
side  of  a  half-green  hedge,  thinking  of  his  lady,  and  laying 
ill  a  stock  of  rheumatism  for  the  next  wdnter.  At  last 
our  search  was  rewarded  with 

A  SPRING  DITTY. 

Farewell  to  the  blaze  of  wax  candles— 

Adieu  to  the  lustre  of  gas  ! 


I  And  then,  your  half  dances — half  stand-stills— 
They’re  but  as  a  mem’ry  that  was  ! 

Good-by  to  your  glasses  of  jelly — 

To  sandwiches  thin  as  my  frill— 

An  acre  would  not  fill  one’s  belly  ! 

Adieu  to  the  waltz  and  quadrille  ! 

The  look  of  an  orchestra’s  frightful— 

A  true  concert  song  I  abhor  ! 

All  that  winter,  indeed,  made  delightful, 

After  May-day  can  charm  me  no  more  ! 

The  sun  now  gets  up  in  the  morning 

At  the  hour  I  was  wont  to  lie  down _ 

And  its  roseate  tints  are  adorning 

Even  the  smoke- wrinkled  face  of  the  town ! 

The  breeze  is  abroad  like  a  rover. 

And  gently  kissing  the  flowers, — 

The  winter — the  winter  is  over. 

The  spring  and  the  summer  are  ours ! 

'  O  !  for  plumes  of  the  ostrich,  wave  o’er  me. 

Ye  green  leaves  and  blossoms  of  June  ! 
Paganini  himself  would  but  bore  me. 

When  the  laverock’s  voice  is  in  tune  ! 

I’m  off  to  the  glen  and  the  mountain, 

I’m  off  to  the  far-sounding  sea; 

Or,  at  least,  I’m  each  weary  day  counting 
Till  in  their  glad  presence  I  be  ! 

Our  comments  upon  these  verses  were  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Ellen,  who  was  sent  bv  her  mistress  to 
inform  us,  that  three  gentlemen  had  just  arrived,  that 
she  had  no  empty  room  in  the  house,  and  that  it  would 
be  an  act  of  charity  on  our  part  to  accommodate  them. 
This,  under  existing  circumstances,  reasonable  request 
being  complied  with,  the  strangers  were  ushered  in. 

The  party  consisted  of  a  gentleman  and  two  younkers, 
evidently  his  relations ;  but  in  what  grade  it  might  not 
be  so  easy  to  determine.  He  was  rather  above  the  middle 
size,  with  broad  flat  shoulders,  and  expressing  an  easy 
consciousness  of  strength  in  his  frank,  bold  bearing.  His 
complexion  was  ruddy,  long  light-coloured  locks,  a  little 
thinner  than  they  had  once  been  at  the  summit  of  the 
bead,  hung  down  on  either  side  of  a  brow,  which,  what- 
;ver  it  might  have  been  to  a  phrenologist,  commanded 
It  once  the  homage  of  the  poet  and  the  artist.  His  eye 
lad  a  wild  glistening,  like  that  of  the  “  fair  ladie”  in 
Christabelle — it  looked  through  and  through  you,  and 
ret  every  minute  a  shade  of  the  tenderest  expression 
vould  steal  across  it.  A  good-humoured  smile  played 
ipon  his  lips. 

He  bowed  courteously,  apologizing  for  his  intrusion. 
Ye  answered  in  some  words-of-course — something  about 
he  obligation  upon  sportsmen  to  be  mutually  acconomo- 
ating,  inwardly  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the  chance 
hat  brought  us  acquainted  with  a  person  of  his  figure, 
le  advanced  to  the  fire,  and  commenced  the  operation  o 
rying  some  part  of  his  habiliments,  which  had  suffere 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  evening.  We  remarked  that 
his  first  step  was  to  take  two  newspapers  (we  afterwar  s 
discovered  they  were  Standards)  from  his  coat-pocket, 
which  he  did  with  a  marked  air  of  deference,  and  spiva 
them  upon  the  back  of  a  chair  before  the  fire.  He  next 
desired  Ellen  to  fetch  him  a  large  dish,  into  which  e 
might  transfer  the  contents  of  his  creel.  His  orders 
obeyed,  he  lifted  out  of  that  spacious  receptacle  one  good  y 
trout  after  another,  till  we  began  to  imagine  that  it 
like  the  fairy  purse  of  Fortunatus,  inexhaustible. 
this  while  he  continued  to  comment  upon  each  fish  to  • 
young  companions  in  a  voice  of  fatherly  kindness, 
times  extending  a  remark  to  us.  When  the  whole  o 
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enormous  day’s  fishing  was  displayed,  he  contemplated  it 
^ith  the  mild  triumph  of  a  gentleman  and  an  angler. 

Having  dried  himself,  and  satisfied  the  cravings  of 
appetite,  he,  first  asking  permission  to  use  such  a  liberty, 
extended  himself  in  a  reclining  posture  upon  a  sofa  which 
stood  in  the  room,  and  began  to  converse.  He  followed 
the  train  of  conversation  wherever  it  led,  showing  him¬ 
self  equally  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  fly-fishing  and 
metaphysics*  u  tacit  consent  of  all  parties,  politics 
were  studiously  eschewed.  What  first  struck  us  was  the 
intense  power  of  his  descriptions — the  scenes  rose  embo¬ 
died  before  us,  as  fixing  us  with  his  bright  eye  he  evoked 
them,  we  knew  not,  spell-bound  as  we  were,  whether  by 
the  rich  colours  of  his  language,  or  by  some  magic  in  his 
glance.  We  were  next  startled  by  the  broad  rich  humour  of 
his  grotesque  impersonations.  If  any  ludicrous  idea  were 
suggested,  by  himself,  or  another  of  the  party,  his  delight 
was  to  pursue  it  to  the  very  verge  of  absurdity,  and  even 
there  to  give  it  a  palpable  form,  and  that  character  of 
truth  and  reality,  which  genius  bestows  on  its  wildest 
imaginings.  He  treated  us,  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
to  a  thousand  pictures,  wild  as  Teniers’  temptations  of 
St  Anthony,  but  luxuriant  and  glowing  as  the  hues  and 
forms  of  Italy.  And  ever  and  anon  our  high- wrought 
spirits  were  allowed  to  repose,  by  his  introducing  remarks 
upon  life  and  character,  in  a  tone  of  mild  philosophic  re¬ 
flection.  Whenever  he  addressed  his  young  comrades,  or 
alluded  to  his  relations,  there  was  an  affectionate  tremour 
in  his  voice.  We  regarded  him  with  wonder  and  ad¬ 
miration.  His  was  a  spirit  which  must  in  youth  have 
been  terrible  in  its  beauty,  but  years  had  rendered  it 
milder,  without  impairing  its  strength.  He  was  like  a 
gorgeous  picture,  with  its  tints  tempered  by  the  lapse  of 
time ;  like  a  noble  and  fiery  wine,  made  mellower  and 
richer  by  age  ;  like — himself,  his  only  parallel. 

Despite  our  fatigues,  and  the  prospect  of  next  day’s  re¬ 
newal  of  them,  we  listened  to  his  eloquence  till  far  in  the 
morning.  At  last  he  rose,  and,  calling  his  boys  to  his 
side,  with  a  playful  affectation  of  decrepitude  leaned 
heavily  upon  them,  and  was  thus  borne  out  of  the  room. 
Who  cjui  he  be  ?  was  our  first  question.  Alfred,  pick¬ 
ing  up  a  handkerchief  he  had  dropped,  proceeded  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  corners — we  were  too  much  excited  to  attend 
to  punctilioes — on  one  of  which  he  discovered  the  initials 
c.  N.  Blockheads  that  we  were,  not  to  have  recognised 
him  sooner. 


The  sun  rose  next  morning  bright  and  cloudless.  We 
Were  stirring  with  him,  and  after  one  of  Cloven  ford’s 
amplest  breakfasts,  proceeded  to  take  leave  of  our  kind 
and  attentive  hostess.  But  before  departing,  we  had  to 
go  through  a  ceremony  belonging  to  the  simple  and 
hindly  manners  of  the  olden  time.  In  came  the  land¬ 
lady  with  no  small  degree  of  bustle,  smiling  through  her 
l*ars,  carrying  a  tray  covered  with  bottles,  glasses,  and 
shortbread — “  Naebody  ever  left  this  house  without  takin’ 
a  dram  frae  my  bottle,  and  sic  discreet  gentlemen  shanna 
h«  the  first.”  So  we  performed  the  libation  with  all  due 
solemnity,  and  exeunt  omnes. 
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^Lifc  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence^ 
KUy  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  By  D.  E.  Wil- 
hims,  Esq.  In  two  vols.  8vo.  Pp.  473,  686. 
London.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  1831. 


is  an  immense  deal  of  coquetting  and  compli- 
^nting  at  the  outset  of  this  book,  between  Mr  Camp- 
.  and  Mr  W^illiams,  who  were  to  have  been  joint-get- 
Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence — between 
W  who  was  to  have  fathered  the  work,  and 

•  uliams  who  has.  We  do  not  see  what  ]>ossible 
^^tthe  public  can  have  in  their  private  arrangements. 
•  can  easily  imagine  a  worse  biographer  than  Mr 


Williams.  There  is,  for  example,  he  who  wrote  the  Life 
of  Fuseli — what  is  his  name?  But  we  can  with  still 
greater  facility  imagine  a  better.  His  best  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  that,  except  in  his  first  chapter,  which  is  emi¬ 
nently  stupid  and  irrelevant,  he  strews  his  materials 
lavishly  before  us,  seldom  poking  in  his  own  stupid  face 
to  make  a  remark.  He  has  given  us  an  excellent  “  me- 
moire  pour  servir,”  &c. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  is  an  artist,  in  the  vindication 
and  maintenance  of  whose  fair  fame  the  country  is  deeply 
interested.  He  is  one  of  our  three  British  portrait- 
painters,  who,  for  originality  and  solid  value,  are  entitled 
to  rank  among  the  Vandykes.  First  is  Reynolds  with 
his  glowing  and  harmonious  colour,  his  character,  and 
his  bold,  manly  style  of  handling.  Next  comes  Raeburn 
with  his  breadth  and  solidity  of  effect,  his  likenesses  of 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  Last,  Sir  Thomas,  no¬ 
ways  inferior  to  either,  with  his  real  presences,  his  eyes, 
into  which  you  look  down  till  you  see  the  soul.  We  do 
not  deny  that  there  are,  and  have  been  among  us,  other 
portrait-painters  of  high  merit,  but  not  one  of  them  has 
attained  to  such  a  mastery  in  their  department  as  this 
splendid  triumvirate. 

Lawrence  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper — of  a  man 
who  had  been  born  to  better  prospects,  somewhat  ad¬ 
dicted  to  literature,  and  a  considerable  prig.  The  boy 
was  remarkable  for  his  beauty,  early  showed  a  knack  of 
taking  likenesses,  and,  under  his  father’s  sedulous  tuition, 
displayed  a  talent  for  declamation  which  he  retained 
through  life.  Rather  a  ludicrous  account  is  given  by  an 
eyewitness  of  one  of  his  earliest  attempts  at  portrait¬ 
painting  ; 

“  Lawrence  frequently  brought  his  boy  to  the  green¬ 
room,  and  we  would  set  him  on  a  table  and  make  him 
recite  Hamlet’s  directions  to  the  players.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  Henderson  was  present,  and  expressed 
much  gratification.  The  little  fellow,  in  return  for  our 
civilities  and  flatteries,  was  desirous  to  take  our  likenesses, 
the  first  time  we  came  to  Devizes,  and  Edwin  and  my¬ 
self  afforded  him  an  opportunity  soon  after,  on  one  of 
our  non-playday’s  excursions.  After  dinner,  Lawrence 
proposed  giving  us  a  reading  as  usual,  but  Tom  reminded 
him  of  our  promise.  We  preferred  a  specimen  of  his 
talents,  as  being  most  novel.  The  young  artist  collected 
his  materials  very  quickly,  and  essayed  my  visage  the 
first.  In  about  ten  minutes,  he  produced  a  faithful 
delineation  in  crayon,  which  for  many  years  I  kept  ns  a 
curiosity.  He  next  attempted  Edwin’s,  who,  startled  at 
the  boy’s  ability,  resolved  (in  his  usual  way)  to  perplex 
him. 

“  No  man  had  a  more  flexible  countenance  than 
Edwin.  It  was  not  only  well  featured,  but  well  muscled, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  which  enabled  him 
to  throw  over  its  surface,  as  on  a  moral  prism,  all  the 
colours  of  expression,  minutely  blending  or  powerfully 
contrasting.  He  accordingly  commenced  his  sitting,  by 
settling  his  face  into  a  sober  and  rather  serious  aspect, 
and  when  the  young  artist  had  taken  its  outline  and  come 
to  the  eyes,  he  began  gradually,  but  imperceptibly,  to 
extend  and  change  it,  raising  his  brows,  compressing  his 
lips,  and  widening  his  mouth,  till  his  lace  wore  the 
expression  of  brightness  and  gaiety.  Tom  no  sooner 
perceived  the  change,  than  he  started  in  supreme  wonder, 
attributing  it  to  a  defect  in  his  own  vision.  The  first 
outline  was  accordingly  abandoned,  and  a  second  com¬ 
menced.  Tom  was  now  more  particular,  and  watched 
him  narrowly,  but  Edwin,  feature  by  featui e,  and  muscle 
by  muscle,  so  completely  ran,  what  might  have  been 
called  the  gamut  of  his  countenance— as  the  various  com¬ 
ponents  of  its  harmony — that  the  boy  drew  and  rubbed 
out,  till  his  hand  fell  by  his  side,  and  he  stood  silently 
looking  in  Edwin’s  face,  to  discover,  if  possible,  its  true 
expression.  Edwin  could  not  long  maintain  his  coni!»«- 
sure  at  his  scrutiny,  and  revealed  the  hoax  with  a  bur?it 
of  merriment  and  mimic  thunder.” 
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He  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
and  got  into  good  practice  as  a  taker  of  likenesses.  While 
yet  young  ho  went  to  London,  was  introduced  to  Sir 
Joshua,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Academy.  He 
attracted  the  attention  of  royalty,  and  was  admitted  an  j 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  before  he  attained  the 
lawful  age.  Once  fairly  afloat  in  London,  his  popularity 
increased  with  every  year.  No  painter  was  ever  more 
beautiful  and  true  to  nature, — no  one  ever  produced  such 
effects  with  the  most  subdued  and  unostentatious  tints. 
There  is  a  grace  and  elegance  in  every  thing  he  did. 
Perhaps  this  is  carried  even  to  a  degree  of  effeminacy — 
never  marked  enough,  however,  to  become  offensive.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  had  talents  for  becoming  a  great 
historical  painter.  Of  this  we  are  doubtful,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  we  have  the  fear  of  his  Satan  and  his 
John  Kemble  before  our  eyes.  He  had  an  imagination 
which  sailed  swanlike  upon  the  tide  of  human  life,  add¬ 
ing  a  new  grace  to  it,  but  wanted  strength  of  wing  to 
soar  into  the  imaginative  world.  He  cultivated  his 
powers  to  the  uttermost,  and  had  become  all  that  he  was 
capable  of  becoming.  The  following  extract  from  one  of 
his  letters,  while  it  shows  his  character  in  a  most  amiable 
light,  serves  to  corroborate  this  opinion  : 

“  Triumphs  of  conquerors,  and  even  the  deeds  of  hero¬ 
ism  that  setmre  them,  have  a  colder  spectator  in  me,  as 
man  and  artist,  than  can  often  be  found.  I  would  rather 
paint  Satan,  bursting  into  tears,  when  collecting  his 
ruined  angels,  than  Achilles,  radiant  in  his  heavenly  arms, 
mounting  his  chariot,  defying  his  destiny  when  announced 
by  miracle,  and  rushing  on  devoted  Troy  !  And  fallen 
Rome,  with  its  declining  sun,  as  it  was  once  sweetly, 
pathetically  painted  by  Claude,  would  be  more  delightful 
in  anticipation,  than  seen  in  its  full  carnival,  with  its 
rich  tapestries  hung  round  St  Peter’s,  its  illuminated 
dome,  and  the  magnificent  fireworks  from  the  castle  of 
St  Angelo,  with  all  the  gorgeous  accompaniments  of  pro¬ 
cessions,  &c.  &c. 

“  My  case  is  very  different  to  yours,  and  many  inquiet- 
‘ndes  break  in  upon  me.  I  think  more  seriously  of  life 
than  I  ever  did  ;  and  reflect,  that  I  have  lived  half  my 
days,  and  done  not  half  of  what  my  morning  promised. 
It  is  true,  that  for  these  last  six  years,  I  have  been  rising 
in  professional  estimation  ;  but  I  find  too,  that  enemien  * 
rise  with  it,  and  some  way  or  other  reach  me.  My  faults 
are  very  obvious,  and  known  to  but  too  many — the  good 
of  my  chara(;ter  to  very  few.  Amongst  the  best  part  of 
it,  I  should  say,  that  liberality  towards  my  competitors, 
and  tbe  opinions  and  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  ;  with  a  disdain  of  selfish  policy,  and  mere  trick¬ 
ery  of  conduct  :  yet  I  have  recently  had  the  most  striking 
proof,  that  this  and  more  are  imputed  to  me  ; — that  I  am 
endeavouring  to  create  an  unwarrantable  influence  in  the 
Academy ;  that  I  am  ‘  forming  my  squad  that  every 
thing  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  me;  and  that,  whatever  injus¬ 
tice  is  shown  to  others,  1  am  secretly  the  cause  and 
mover. 

“  Tbe  most  respectable  character  in  the  society,  one 
who  has  been  a  benefactor  to  many,  is  now  the  object  of 
their  attack,  from  his  supposed  partiality  to  me;  and  I, 
who  have  never  in  act,  or  even  speech,  been  illiberal  to¬ 
wards  a  brother  artist,  am  now  the  object  of  suspicion 
and  distrust.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  in  the  same  quiet 
•path  1  have  hitherto  walked  in,  becomes  daily  more  dis¬ 
tressing.  With  a  word,  I  think  I  could  refute  these 
calumnies  that  are  spread  against  me,  and  bring  these 
restless  enemies  to  shame.  Then,  I  doubt  if  it  is  wise 
to  do  so ;  and,  instead  of  being  their  envy,  become  their 
hatred — a  feeling  in  my  mind  dreadful  to  excite.  So 
little  have  I  yet  committed  myself,  that  these  men  are 
com|>elled  to  smile  upon  me  when  we  meet ;  and  to  forego 
this  quiet  triumph,  more  enjoyment  must  be  offered  than 
their  detection  offers.  Yet,  to  be  untainted  in  my  cha¬ 
racter  with  my  rivals — I  mean,  in  whatever  regards  my 
conduct  to  them — is  one  great  object  with  me.  In  the 


midst  of  these  vexations,  which  I  think  I  reveal  to  v 
for  the  first  time,  I  have  the  cares  of  overwhelmi 
business,  a  thousand  dissatisfactions  arising  from  it,  and 
tbe  difficult  settlement  of  those  past  encumbrances  that 
once  so  nearly  ruined  me.” 

Sir  Thomas’s  conduct  was  in  strict  keeping  with  the 
sentiments  he  has  here  expressed.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  his  life,  however,  we  can  trace  a  strain  of 
that  tempered  effeminacy  which  we  recognise  in  his 
paintings.  From  a  want  of  that  masculine  decision  which 
enables  a  man  to  regulate  his  worldly  affairs,  he  was, 
notwithstanding  his  immense  professional  gains,  conti- 
nually  embarrassed.  Though  always  kind  and  ready 
to  befriend,  there  was  a  want  of  depth  and  permanency 
in  his  attachments.  Our  readers  will  understand 
when  they  read  what  follows : 
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A  lady,  writing  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence’s  liamu 
says,  ‘  I  think  every  person  of  right  feeling,  every  crea¬ 
ture  that  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  his  own  cata¬ 
logue  of  failings,  will  be  ready  to  pity  or  excuse  theonly 
shade  on  a  character  so  beautiful  and  so  much  to  beloved. 
I  should  be  tempted  to  use  tbe  language  of  Laertes,  “  A 
ministering  angel  shall  he  be,”  &c.,  but  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  stated,  that  his  manners  were  likely  to  mislead, 
without  his  intending  it.  He  could  not  write  a  common 
answer  to  a  dinner  invitation,  without  its  assuming  tbe 
tone  of  a  billet  doux  :  the  very  commonest  convel^sation 
was  held  in  that  soft,  low  whisper,  and  with  that  ftne 
of  deference  and  interest,  which  are  so  unusual,  and  so 
calculated  to  please.  I  am  myself  persuaded,  that  he 
never  intentionally  gave  pain.  He  was  not  a  male 
coquette;  he  had  no  plan  conquest.  All  I  know  of 
his  attachment,  was  the  ill-fated  and  never-to-be -defended 
- affair.’ 

“  Ill-fated  and  indefensible  indeed  was  this  affair.  Sir 
Thomas  had  carried  his  attentions  to  an  exemplary  young 
lady  so  far,  that  it  required,  on  her  part,  the  utmost 
magnanimity,  and  highest  exertion  of  fortitude  and  gene¬ 
rosity,  to  subdue  her  feelings,  when  he  declared  himself 
the  warm  and  open  admirer  of  her  sister.  The  painful 
sacrifice  was  made  magnanimously  by  the  sister,  and  the 
courtship  of  the  other  proceeded  to  the  time  expected  for 
the  settlement  of  the  day  of  marriage.  Tbe  parent  of 
the  lady  had  agreed  to  relieve  Mr  Lawrence  of  all  his 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  when  his  wayward  fancy  tw 
palpably  reverted  to  his  first  attachment.  He  was  ol 
necessity  forbidden  further  intercourse  with  the  family, 
or  at  least  with  that  branch  of  it.  The  pure,  the  excel* 
lent,  and  beautiful  girl,  sunk  into  the  grave,  with  wound¬ 
ed  pride  and  broken  spirits,  the  unsullied  and  deplored 
victim  of  his  caprice.  She  was  allied  to  a  family  more 
celebrated  than  any  extant  for  talents  of  a  peculiar  d^ 
scription,  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  lady  whose  geniuj 
in  her  high  profession  was  probably  never  equalled,  an 
who,  with  that  genius,  combined  a  beauty  and  a  phy** 
perfection,  that  created  a  union  which  hope  can  neie* 
expect  again  to  see  realized.” 

Sir  Thomas  mingled  much  with  the  gay  and  fashion* 
able  world,  and  his  memoirs  are  invaluable  as  casting 
reflex  light  on  the  manners  of  the  day,  and  the 
character  of  our  most  prominent  statesmen,  literati, 
warriors.  We  pass  over  his  acquaintance  with 
Caroline— -a  source  of  melancholy  reminiscence^ 
wrongs,  misunderstandings,  and  national  discor  , 
dwell  upon  the  not  less  sad,  but  less  painful,  scenes 
Clermont,  when  the  mother  and  her  babe —  the  hopes  ^ 
Britain — were  reft  from  us  at  once.  Sir  Thomas  g 
a  pleasing  picture  of  the  Princess  Charlotte ; 

“  Popular  love,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  sorrow, 
towards  greatness  perhaps  so  real,  saw  in  her  a  P^®****  j. 
Elizabeth,  and  while  yet  she  lived  it  was  a  c 
which  I  should  sincerely  have  assigned  to  her, 
which  she  would  most  nearly  have  approached . 

I  am  that  she  would  have  been  a  true  monarch,  have 
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her  people, — charity  and  justice,  high  integrity,  (as  I 
have  stated,)  frankness  and  humanity,  were  essentials  and 
^ed  in  her  character:  her  mind  seemed  to  have  nothing 
of  subtlety  or  littleness  in  it,  and  she  had  all  the  courage 
of  her  station. 

“  She  once  said,  ‘  I  am  a  great  coward,  but  I  bluster 
it  out  like  the  best  of  them  till  the  danger’s  over.’  I  was 
told  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  council  awaiting  her 
delivery,  that  Dr  Baillie  came  in,  and  said  in  answer  to 
gome  enquiries,  ‘  She’s  doing  very  well :  she’ll  not  die  of 
fear;  shj#  puts  a  good  Brunswick  face  upon  the  matter.’ 
She  had  a  surprisingly  quick  ear,  which  I  was  pleasantly 
warned  of :  whilst  playing  whist,  which  being  played  for 
shillings,  was  not  the  most  silent  game  I  ever  witnessed, 
gbe  would  suddenly  reply  to  something  that  the  baron  or 
I  would  be  talking  of,  in  the  lowest  tone,  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  whilst  her  companions  at  the  table  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  cause  of  her  observations. 

“  I  have  increased  respect  for  the  Bishop  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  because  he  appeared  to  have  fully  performed  his 
duty  in  her  education.  She  had,  as  1  have  said,  great 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  this  country,  and  in  the  busi¬ 
nesses  of  life,  and  a  readiness  in  anecdotes  of  political 
parties  in  former  reigns. 

“  How  often  I  see  her  now  entering  the  room,  (con¬ 
stantly  on  his  arm,)  with  slow  but  rtrm  step,  always  erect, 
—and  the  small,  but  elegant  proportion  of  her  head  to 
her  tifure,  of  course  more  striking  from  her  situati<ni. 

features,  as  you  see,  were  beautifully  cut ;  her  clear 
blue  eye,  so  open,  so  like  the  fearless  purity  of  truth,  that 
the  most  experienced  parasite  must  have  turned  from 
it  when  he  dared  to  lie.'' 


What  he  says  of  Prince  Leopold,  is  well  calculated  to 
remove  all  those  misapprehensions  of  his  character,  which 
factious  virulence  has  for  years  been  so  busily  attempting 
to  disseminate : 


“  When  I  returned  to  take  my  breakfast.  Colonel 
Addenbrooke  came  in :  he  said,  ‘  I  don’t  know  what  to 
make  of  these  fellows;  there’s  Sir  Robert  Gardiner 
swears  he  can’t  stay  in  the  room  with  it ;  that  if  he  sees 
it  in  one  room,  he’ll  go  into  another, — Then  there’s  Dr 
Short.  I  said,  I  suppose  by  your  going  out  and  saying 
nothing,  you  don’t  like  the  picture.  “  Like  it,”  he  said, 
(and  he  was  blubbering,)  “  *tis  so  like  her,  and  so  amiable, 
that  I  could  not  stay  in  the  room.”  * — More  passed  on  the 
subject,  not  worth  detailing.  I  learnt  that  the  prince 
was  very  much  overcome  by  the  sight  of  the  picture,  and 
the  train  of  recollections  that  it  brought  with  it.  Colonel 
Addenbrooke  went  in  to  the  prince,  and  returning 
shortly,  said,  ‘  The  prince  desires  me  to  say  how  much 
obliged  to  you  he  is  for  this  attention,  that  he  shall 
always  remember  it.  He  said,  “  Do  you  think  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Lawrence  would  wish  to  see  me?  If  he  would,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him.” — I  replied  that  I  thought 
you  would  :  so  if  you  like,  he  will  see  you  whenever  you 
choose,  before  your  departure.’  Soon  after,  I  went  in  to 
bim.  As  1  passed  through  the  hall.  Dr  Short  came  up 
^  me,  (he  had  evidently  been,  and  was  crying,)  and 
.  anked  me  for  having  painted  such  a  picture.  ‘  No  one 
^  better  judge  than  I  am,  sir,’  and  he  turned  away. 

The  prince  was  looking  exceedingly  pale  ;  but  he 
*^*ved  me  with  calm  firmness,  and  that  low,  subdued 
^oice  that  you  know  to  be  the  effort  at  composure.  He 
spoke  at  once  about  the  picture  and  of  its  value  to  him 
than  to  all  the  world  besides.  From  the  beginning 
^  the  close  of  the  interview,  he  was  greatly  atfected.  fie 
^  bis  first  burst  of  affection,  by  adverting  to  the 

P**  ic  loss,  and  that  of  the  royal  family.  ‘  Two  genera- 
•ofis  gone  ! — gone  in  a  moment  !  1  have  felt  for  myself, 
**t  1  have  felt  for  the  prince  regent.  My  Charlotte  is 
fjorie  from  this  country — it  has  lost  her.  She  was  a  go<Hl, 
an  admirable  woman.  None  could  know  my 
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mtte  as  1  did  know  her  !  It  was  my  hapffiness,  my 
‘•tjr  to  know  her  character,  but  it  was  my  delight.’  Du¬ 


ring  a  short  pause  I  spoke  of  the  impression  it  had  made 
on  me.  *  Yes,  she  had  a  clear,  fine  understanding,  and 
very  quick — she  was  candid,  she  was  (»pen,  and  not  sus¬ 
pecting,  but  she  saw  characters  at  the  glance — she  read 
them  so  true.  You  saw  her  ;  you  saw  something  of  us 
— you  saw  us  for  some  r/oys— you  saw  our  //ear  /  Oh  ! 
what  happiness — and  it  was  solid — it  could  not  change, 
for  we  knew  each  other — except  when  I  went  out  to  sh(K>t, 
we  were  together  always,  and  w’e  coi/id  be  together — we 
did  not  tire.’ 

“  I  tried  to  chock  this  current  of  recollect’on,  that  was 
evidently  overpowering  him  (as  it  was  me),  by  a  remark 
on  a  part  of  the  picture,  and  then  on  its  likeness  to  the 
youth  of  the  old  king.  ‘  Ah  !  and  my  child  was  like 
her,  for  one  so  young,  [as  if  it  had  really  live<l  in  child¬ 
hood.]  For  one  so  y(Ming,  it  was  surprisingly  like — the 
nose,  it  was  higher  than  childrens’  are — the  mouth,  so 
like  hers  ;  so  cut,  [trying  to  describe  its  mouth  on  his 
own.]  My  grief  did  not  think  of  it,  but  if  I  could  have 
a  drawing  of  it  !  She  was  always  thinking  of  others, 
not  of  herself — no  one  so  little  selfish — always  looking 
out  for  comfort  f\)r  others.  She  had  been  for  hours,  for 
many  hours,  in  great  pain — she  was  in  that  situation 
where  selfishness  must  act  if  it  exists — when  (/nod  ]>eople 
will  be  selfish,  because  pain  makes  them  sc» — and  my 
Charlotte  was  not — any  grief  could  not  make  her  so  ! 
She  thought  our  child  was  alive  ;  I  knew  it  was  not, 
and  I  could  not  support  her  mistake.  1  left  the  room 
for  a  short  time  :  in  my  absence  they  took  courage,  and 
informed  her.  When  she  recovered  from  it,  she  said, 
“  Call  in  Prince  Leopold — there  is  none  can  comfort  him 
but  me!”  My  Charlotte,  my  dear  Charlotte!’  And 
now,  looking  at  the  picture,  he  said,  ‘  Those  beautiful 
hands,  that  at  the  last,  when  she  was  talking  to  others, 
were  always  looking  out  for  mine  !’  ” 

On  the  whole,  the  reader  will  find  in  these  volumes  a 
rich  mine  of  interesting  and  important  information. 


Sketches  in  Spain  and  Morocco,  By  Sir  Arthur  do 
Capell  Brooke,  Bart.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  Pp.  4S2,  408. 
London.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  1831. 

This  is  one  of  a  numerous  class  of  works  which  we 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  subjecting  to  the  strictest  criti¬ 
cism.  Every  person  who  visits  A  foreign  country  ol>- 
serves  something,  or  makes  some  remark  which  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  being  preserved.  We  think  it  is  Harrington  in 
his  Oceana  who  mentions  a  board  of  council  in  that  imjt- 
ginary  republic,  the  duty  of  which  was,  to  receive  repoits 
from  all  young  travellers  of  what  they  had  seen  and  learned 
in  foreign  parts.  Those  who  distinguishe<l  themselves  by 
the  extent,  accuracy,  and  importiiiice  of  the  information 
they  furnished,  were  marked  by  the  examinat<»rs  for 
future  employment  in  affairs  of  state — and  care  was 
taken  to  record  all  useful  Uilbrmation,  even  though  it 
came  through  the  medium  of  a  weak  brother,  lying 
amid  the  triHes  wherewith  his  mind  was  stored  “  like 
two  grains  of  wheat  amid  a  bushel  of  chatl.”  The  in¬ 
creased  activity  of  the  press  enables  in  our  <lays  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  large  to  discharge  the  ottice  of  these  imaginary 
functionaries.  Every  person  publishes  his  travels;  if 
the  book  be  good,  it  retains  a  place  in  our  shelves;  if  in- 
dilfereiit,  what  is  worthy  of  preservation  is  picked  out, 
and  the  rest  dies  away  in  a  few  months  from  the  mer 
mory  of  man.  I’eople  complain  of  the  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  dull  books,  as  if  in  them  “  nature’s  copy  were 
eterne” — as  if  there  were  no  trunkmakers  in  the  worhi. 
It  is  not  the  quality  of  printer’s  ink  to  embalm  the 
thoughts  of  an  author,  and  lay  them  up  like  mummies 
fur  eternity — it  only  serves  to  diffuse  them  more  widely 
for  the  present. 

Sir  Aithur  de  Capell  Brooke  is  by  no  means  one  of 
our  best  travellers,  but  he  <M’cupies  a  respectable  situa¬ 
tion  among  them.  He  has  an  eye  in  his  head,  and  call 
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tell  in  a  lively  and  amusing  manner  what  he  has  seen. 
He  is  no  profound  analyser  of  character,  he  is  particu¬ 
larly  ignorant  of  every  thing  that  pertains  to  natural 
history,  he  never  troubles  himself  with  bearings  and 
distances,  and  his  geography  is  in  consequence  much 
more  puzzling  already  than  that  of  Herodotus  after  the 
•lapse  of  thousands  of  years.  Still  he  is  of  use,  for,  in 
running  over  a  tract  of  country,  he  shows  whether  it  be 
worth  travelling  through.  He  is  a  sort  of  Cuculus 
indicator,  to  lead  the  true  huntsman  to  the  hollow  tree, 
or  cleft  of  the  rock,  where  honey  is  lodged.  In  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  this  pleasing  duty,  Sir  Arthur  visited,  on  a 
former  occasion,  the  shores  of  the  Baltic— the  northern 
Mediterranean — and  now  he  has  bent  his  course  towards 
the  sea,  which,  in  common  parlance,  bears  that  name. 

Sir  Arthur  landed  at  Cadiz,  made  excursions  to  Seville 
and  Xeres,  then  crossed  the  mountains  to  Gibraltar, 
where  he  embai*ked  for  Africa.  He  took  up  his  abode  at 
Tangier,  visited  Tetuan  ;  journeyed  a  little  way  into  the 
interior,  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  to  Fez,  and  returned 
to  Gibraltar  ;  proceeded  through  Grenada  and  Cordova  to 
'Madrid.  The  reader  will  see,  that  the  gi’ound  he  went 
over  is  precisely  that  which  was  the  theatre  of  the  fierce 
struggles  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Saracens.  It  is 
classic  ground.  In  Africa  he  met  with  many  traces' of 
the  former  lords  of  Spain.  Tetuan  is  almost  exclusively 
•  inhabited  by  their  descendants,  among  whom  the  names 
of  the  principal  families,  celebrated  in  Spanish  and  Moor¬ 
ish  ballads,  still  survive.  Mr  Price,  late  vice-consul  at 
Tetuan,  met  at  Ceuta  a  Moorish  chief  and  his  sister,  who 
claimed  to  be  descendants  foom  the  last  Moorish  king  of 
Grenada.  The  lady  had  visited  Spain  to  claim  restitution 
of  the  palace  of  Alhambra,  which  was  refused,  but  small 
pensions  were  settled,  by  the  Spanish  government,  upon 
her  and  her  brother.  Mr  Price  obtained  from  them  two 
portraits  of  Christian  knights,  which  were  heir-looms  in 
their  family,  and  to  which  a  wild  tale  of  feudal  vengeance 
attached. 

Sir  Arthur’s  visit  to  Xeres — the  land  of  the  wine, 
which  has  been  popular  in  England  ever  since  Sir  John 
Falstaff  drank  “  good  sherris-sack,”  is,  in  our  eyes,  the 
most  interesting  of  his  Spanish  rambles.  His  description 
of  the  vintage  is  beautiful  and  picturesque. 

“  The  vineyard  was  a  few  miles  distant,  and  the  ride 
to  it  extremely  pretty,  through  exceedingly  narrow  wind¬ 
ing  lanes,  enclosed  by  gigantic  hedges  of  aloe  and  Indian 
'fig,  varied  by  olive-woods,  which  we  occasionally  passed 
through ;  the  hills,  as  well  as  valleys,  being  thickly 
covered  with  vineyards  with  white  cortijos  peeping  out 
from  each.  On  reaching  the  vineyard,  which  was  in  a 
valley,  we  found  the  labourers  busily  employed  in  picking 
the  grapes,  and  carrying  them  on  their  heads  in  baskets 
to  the  pressing-house.  The  vines  were  trained  very  low, 
and  close  to  the  soil,  on  account  of  the  greater  degree  of 
heat.  This  vineyard,  I  was  informed,  was  originally 
planted  with  thi*ee  kinds  of  vines,  calculated  to  produce 
the  wines  desired.  Difference  of  soil,  however,  and  parts 
more  or  less  exposed  to  the  heat,  had  produced  several 
other  varieties  :  some  were  nearly  black ;  others  white, 
large,  and  sweet;  while  others  were  tinged  with  a 
brownish  red,  of  a  dry  flavour,  and  devoid  of  sweetness. 
From  the  last  the  sherry  is  produced. 

“  All  the  different  kinds  are  picked  and  pressed  se¬ 
parately,  and  the  casks  containing  the  juice  from  each 
marked.  By  the  time  I  had  seen  the  process  of  pressing, 
which  I  shall  mention  hereafter,  the  suii  was  getting 
very  low  in  the  horizon,  and  we  mounted  our  horses  to 
return.  'Fhe  evening  was  deliciously  cool,  and  its  still¬ 
ness  was  only  interrupted  by  the  loud  whistling  hum  of 
a  kind  of  large  grasshopper,  which  resounded  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  The  lalkiurers  were  slowly  returning  from  the 
different  vineyards  towards  Xeres,  and  the  toil  of  man 
was  over  for  the  day.  In  these  latitudes,  sunset  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  almost  immediate  night;  and  the  calm  enchant¬ 


ing  hours  of  twilight,  so  soothing  to  the  spirits,  are  nn 
known. 

“  We  were  yet  at  some  distance  from  Xeres,  when  the 
last  rays  glistened  as  they  sank  below  the  horizon  ;  and 
before  we  had  reached  the  town  it  was  night.  It  is  y,Qj 
very  safe,  in  any  part  of  Spain,  to  be  out  after  dark  in  the 
country ;  and  perhaps  less  so  at  Xeres  than  elsewhere 
from  the  lawless  and  desperate  character  of  the  lower 
orders,  and  the  continual  occurrence  of  acts  of  robbery 
and  violence.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  thej»e 
desperadoes  to  station  themselves  close  to  the  town  at 
nightfall,  and  stopping  those  who  are  returning  from  the 
country,  ride  off  with  their  horses.  We  urged  on  our 
steeds  to  the  utmost  of  their  speed,  although  it  was  no 
very  easy  thing  to  find  our  way  along  the  pitch-dark 
narrow  lanes  that  we  were  obliged  to  wind  along.” 

In  reading  his  account  of  the  Bottegas,  we  could  fancy 
ourselves  transported  into  the  regions  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Surely  these  are  no  mortal  wine  vaults  he 
speaks  of? 

“  There  are  few,  however,  who  would  not  feel  inclined, 
I  think,  to  repeat  their  visits  more  than  once  to  the 
bodega.  The  term  wine-vaults  is  ill  suited  to  convey  an 
idea  of  these  really  splendid  and  extraordinary  establish¬ 
ments,  which  I  should  class  among  the  things  best  worth 
seeing  in  Spain.  Instead  of  descending  into  a  dark,  low, 
grovelling,  and  musty  magazine,  like  the  London  Dock 
wine-vaults,  spacious  as  they  are,  you  first  pass  through 
a  street,  one  entire  side  of  which,  for  the  extent  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile,  is  occupied  by  one  of  these  bodegas;  and 
entering  through  large  folding  doors,  you  find  yourself,  to 
your  astonishment,  in  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a 
church  of  considerable  dimensions,  with  a  lofty  roof,  and 
divided  into  spacious  aisles. 

“  In  the  centre  you  see  in  large  characters,  ‘  Bodega  of 
Jesus ;’  and  at  the  sides,  ‘  Nave  of  St  Andrew,  St  Pedro, 
St  Jago.’  Your  eye  soon  runs  along  the  lower  part  of 
the  building,  and  you  see  some  thousand  butts  of  wine 
ranged  along  the  aisles  and  against  the  arched  pillars.  A 
delicious  fragrance,  which  you  easily  recognise,  soon  con¬ 
vinces  you,  notwithstanding  the  pious  inscriptions  you 
have  been  reading,  that  you  are  in  a  place,  exclusively 
dedicated  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  body. 

“  On  entering,  you  are  waited  upon  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  bodega,  who  accompanies  you  through  the 
different  aisles,  and  who  explains  to  you,  on  passing  each 
barrel,  the  name,  quality,  age,  and  peculiar  flavour  of  the 
wine  within  it ;  and,  in  order  that  you  may  uiiderstaiid 
it  practically  as  well  as  theoretically,  his  observations  are 
rendered  clear  and  intelligible  by  a  full  glass  ol  the  deli¬ 
cious  liquor.  You  proceed  thus  slowly  through  the  whole 
range  of  the  bodega,  occasionally  reposing,  like  Bacchus, 
astride  of  a  huge  butt,  and  sipping  bumpers  of  luscious 
paxareti,  fragrant  muscatel,  or  dark  creamy  sherry  h 
a  century  old.  While  on  the  outside  every  thing  is  h  ‘V- 
zing  with  the  intenseness  of  the  noontide  heat,  witbn'» 
a  delightful  coolness,  and  a  soft  mellow  light  pre'ai  , 
and  y(»u  fancy  you  should  like  to  pass  the  remainders 
your  days  in  this  pleasant  retreat.  In  this  manner)^ 
keep  on  quaffing  the  nectar  which  is  so  liberally  supP 
you,  until  your  senses  become  not  quite  so  cool 
lected  as  when  you  first  entered,  and  you  think  it 
time  to  make  your  retreat  into  the  hot  and  dusty  strec 
of  Xeres.” 

Our  readers  will  now  have  the  goodness  to  f*^®**|?* 
sea  with  us  to  Africa.  To  judge  from  old  chronicles? 
Saracens,  when  compared  with  the  Spaniards,  werera 
the  more  civilized  nation  of  the  two,  and,  in  the  . 
state  of  Spain,  we  would  certainly  pause  before  we 
biited  to  the  latter  nation  any  decided  superiority^ 
their  neighbours  of  the  southern  coast.  Into  this 
disquisition  we  cannot,  however,  at  present  afford 
But  we  will  convince  our  readers  that  the  holy 
of  Africa  are  noways  inferior  to  the  jolliest  friar  in 
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Arx»lla,  Sir  Arthur  was  visited  by  a  Moorish  saint, 
whom  he  treated  to  the  favourite  beverage  of  his  people 
^green  tea.  The  repast  being  over,  the  story  proceeds 
thus: 

«  The  things  were  now  about  to  be  taken  away,  after 
many  marks  of  admiration  being  bestowed  on  the  cups 
and  saucers,  which  were  not  very  agreeable  to  my  ears, 
when  the  old  man  requested  me  to  give  him  one  of  the 
maspooiis,  which  I  accordingly  did,  thinking  myself  lucky 
at  the  time  to  escape  so  well.  I  was,  however,  mistaken  ; 
for  as  I  was  slyly  conveying  the  teapot  out  of  sight,  the 
old  man,  who  kept  the  eye  of  a  hawk  on  it,  desired  he 
might  look  at  it.  It  was  of  queen’s  metal,  and  such  a 
one  had  never  been  seen  before  by  any  of  them.  Its  shape 
was  first  discussed,  and  its  good  qualities  for  pouring, 
drawing,  and  making  tea,  were  so  loudly  praised,  that  I 
began  to  tremble,  when  the  saint  concluded,  to  my  horror, 
by  begging  me  to  give  him  the  teapot;  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  his  cunning  coadjutor  gave  me  a  most  signiti- 
caut  look  on  no  account  to  refuse  the  saint  what  he  asked 
for.  I  had  now  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  as  well  as  I 
could.  It  was  impossible  I  could  part  with  the  tea]»ot ; 
it  was  the  comfort,  nay,  very  existence,  of  us  all — I  had 
but  this  one  ;  and,  besides  all  this,  it  was  not  mine  own, 
having  been  lent  me,  as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  can¬ 
teen,  by  iny  friend,  Mr  Duguid  of  Gibraltar.  All  these 
excuses  1  enforced,  as  I  thought,  with  such  seeming  rea¬ 
sonableness,  that  the  saint  appeared  satisfied,  and  said  no 
more.” 

The  old  gentleman,  however,  returned  to  the  charge 
before  his  departure  : 

The  old  man  sat  like  a  rock  on  the  floor,  with  a 
most  immovable  countenance,  for  near  three  hours,  to 
ray  utter  despair,  when  he  suddenly  rose,  seeing,  probably, 
that  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  got  from  me.  lie  did 
not,  however,  take  his  departure  without  making  another 
most  direct  attack  upon  the  teapot,  which  I  parried  as 
well  as  I  could.  When  about  leaving  the  house  to  return 
home,  his  chief  hypocrite,  whom  I  have  before  noticed, 
begged  his  blessing,  or,  in  other  words,  entreated  him  to 
favour  him  by  spitting  in  his  face ;  with  which  request 
the  holy  man  immediately  complied  with  the  greatest 
liberality  and  benevolence.  I  had  by  this  time  such  a 
surfeit  of  saints,  that  I  never  wished  to  set  eyes  upon  one 
again.” 

Notwithstanding  his  surfeit.  Sir  Arthur  was  obliged 
to  swallow  another  mouthful ; 

“  Although  I  was  up  at  an  early  hour  the  following 
morning,  the  saint  was  beforehand  with  me;  for  on  put- 
ting  my  head  out  of  my  chamber  door  to  examine  the 
state  ot  the  weather,  I  found  his  disciple  patiently  sitting 
on  the  steps,  and  learnt  that  he  had  been  there  some  time. 
On  enquiring  the  reason  of  his  early  visit,  he  merely 
replied  that  he  was  come  for  my  teapot.  I  now  saw  that 
the  saint  was  determined  not  to  give  up  his  ]»oint ;  and 
from  his  power,  he  could  annoy  me  in  a  more  serious 
manner,  and  even  prevent  my  proceeding  on  my  journey, 
1  thought  it  prudent  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  and 
therefore  sent  word  back,  that  if  he  would  lend  me  one  I 
^ould  make  him  a  present  of  mine.  The  messenger  was 
pot  long  in  returning,  and  carried  a^vay  my  poor  teapot 
triumph,  leaving  in  its  place  an  old  earthenware  one 
^ot  worth  a  sixpence,  but,  singular  enough,  of  English 
Manufacture,  and  which,  having  been  cruelly  torn  in  its 
*arly  days  from  its  birthplace  in  the  potteries,  had  been 
ed  to  linger  out  its  existence  in  so  villainous  a  country. 
®  poor  thing  was  now  released  from  slavery,  as  it  was 
My  firm  intention  to  carry  it  back  to  its  native  country, 
,^**^*^*’^0  it  as  a  memorial  of  my  holy  friend  at 


Ecce  iterum  Crispinus  ! 

I  had  just  got  my  foot  in  the  stirrup  to  mount,  when 
touched  on  the  shoulder  by  some  one,  and,  looking  I 


I  round,  who  should  I  see  but  the  saint’s  deputy  come  for 
his  master’s  teapot,  which  he  had  already  repented  having 
lent  me,  as  fearful  he  should  not  get  it  back  again.  The 
fellow  actually  seemed  to  haunt  me ;  and  I  felt  so  pro¬ 
voked,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  safely  packed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  my  baggage,  I  would  have  returned  it  by  breaking 
it  with  infinite  satisfaction  over  the  rascal’s  head.** 

For  teasing  pertinacity,  Sinbad*s  old  man  of  the  sea 
was  nothing  to  this  tormenting  incubus.  One  other  spe¬ 
cimen  of  African  saints,  and  we  have  done  : 

“  One  of  the  mad  sectarians  above  mentioned,  whose 
name  was  Tyer  Symock,  and  who,  before  he  became 
converted,  was  a  good,  quiet,  honest  baker,  rambling 
about  one  day  by  himself,  came  to  a  shop  kej»t  by  a  Moor 
named  Salem  Ben  Joseph,  and  proceeded  to  exhibit  some 
of  the  pranks  of  his  sect.  Upon  this  the  shopman  began 
to  remonstrate  with  the  disciple,  by  telling  him  that  none 
hut  bad  men  would  act  so,  and  speaking  at  the  same  time 
in  no  very  respectful  terms  of  the  followers  of  Ben  Essa. 
During  the  time  the  altercation  was  going  on,  the  fol¬ 
lower  had  worked  himself  up  to  a  tolerable  degree  of 
frenzy,  which  was  greatly  increased  when  he  heard  his 
holy  sect  thus  reviled.  The  revenge  he  bethought  him¬ 
self  of  was  whimsical  enough,  for  he  forthwith  proceeded 
to  devour  every  article  in  the  poor  man’s  shop,  soap,  oil, 
butter,  figs,  raisins,  walnuts,  the  whole  of  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  down  his  throat,  to  the  astonishment  and  horror 
of  the  shopkeeper,  occasioning  him  a  loss  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  After  he  had  made  this  singular  clear¬ 
ing  of  the  poor  shopkeeper’s  goods,  the  latter  posted  up 
to  the  governor  to  complain  of  the  severe  loss  he  had  sus¬ 
tained  through  the  gourmandizing  and  revengeful  appetite 
of  the  fanatic.  The  governor  accordingly  sent  two  sol¬ 
diers  to  bring  him  before  him,  and  which  was  done  as 
soon  as  the  fellow  was  in  a  fit  state  to  make  his  appear¬ 
ance.  Upon  his  being  asked  the  reason  for  his  behaviour 
in  having  eaten  up  the  whole  of  the  poor  man’s  stock  in 
trade,  the  man  replied,  it  was  to  avenge  the  injury  his 
saint  had  sustained  from  the  impious  language  of  the 
shopkeeper.  The  bashaw,  upon  this,  wishing  to  put  to 
a  further  trial  his  supernatural  power  of  swallowing, 
ordered  his  attendants  to  prepare  an  enormous  dish  of 
kouskous;  and,  accordingly,  a  tub,  containing  one  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  kouskous  and  a  whole  sheep,  was 
brought  smoking  hot  before  the  monster.  The  bashaw, 
upon  this,  told  him  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  offer 
an  ocular  proof  to  all  present  of  the  power  of  his  saint, 
by  devouring  instariter  the  mouthful  of  victuals  he  saw 
before  him, — if  so,  all  well  and  good,  and  his  saint  would 
be  a  great  man.  Should  he,  however,  fail  in  this  per¬ 
formance,  he  would  not  only  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
loss  he  had  occasioned  the  shopkeeper,  but  would  receive 
the  additional  punishment  of  the  bastinado,  as  a  warning 
for  the  future.  The  hungry  fanatic,  upon  hearing  this, 
began  to  work  himself  up  in  the  same  manner  which  had 
before  been  attended  with  so  fatal  a  result  to  the  poor 
man’s  stock  in  trade  ;  his  countenance  turneil  black,  and 
his  eyes  looked  like  blood,  and  vowing  that,  if  necessary, 
he  would  not  only  eat  what  was  placed  before  him,  but 
the  bashaw  and  his  attendants  into  the  bargain,  to  work 
he  went  at  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and  in  a  short  time 
cleared  up  every  thing  before  him,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  present,  and  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  except  the 
poor  shopkeeper,  who  was  now  convinced  that  the  devil 
himself  had  borrowed  the  man’s  inside  for  his  wicked 
purposes.  The  story  goe.s,  that  the  fanatic  afterwards 
ate  up  all  the  grass  about  the  bashaw’s  door,  as  a  salad 
after  his  meal,  and  was  dismissed  with  honour  and 
credit.” 

Sir  Arthur  speaks  of  Africa  as  a  good  hunting  coun¬ 
try.  We  recommend  the  hint  to  Mr  Lloyd  of  Shidore 
and  hear-shooting  notoriety.  It  befits  the  nation  whose 
home  is  on  the  deep,-  to  have  her  sporting  grounds  co- 
teriuinous  with  her  empire. 
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The  History  of  England,  By  the  Right  Honourable 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  LL.  D.,  M.  P.  Volume  the 

Second.  (^Lardnefs  Cabinet  Cydopoedia.)  London. 

Longman  and  Co.  1831. 

In  adverting  to  the  appearance  of  the  second  volum® 
of  Sir  James’s  history,  we  consider  ourselves  as  merely 
announcing  its  appearance  to  the  reader — reporting-  pro¬ 
gress  as  it  were.  We  refrain  from  pronouncing  judgment 
upon  the  work  until  we  have  it  wholly  before  us.  This, 
however,  we  may  say,  without  infringing  our  resolu¬ 
tion,  that  like  every  work  of  its  distinguished  author,  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  much  that  is  excellent.  The 
short  passage  which  we  extract  from  the  present  volume 
will  show,  that,  with  true  philosophical  spirit,  he  does 
not  confine  himself  to  telling  the  story  of  princes  and 
nobles,  and  retailing  the  scandal  of  courts.  He  looks 
into  the  structure  of  society,  examines  the  thewes  and 
sinews — ay,  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  The  passage 
to  which  we  allude  is  also  curious  as  a  fragment  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  history.  We  should  not  wonder  to  see  it 
quoted  by  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  at  the  meeting  of  Par¬ 
liament,  as  an  unanswerable  argument  against  the  Reform 
bill  ! 

“  When  the  civil  war  was  approaching,  we  first  clearly 
discern,  from  the  private  and  confidential  correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  Pastons,  a  family  of  note  in  Norfolk,  the  fre¬ 
quent  interposition  of  the  grandees  in  the  elections  of 
commoners,  or  rather  their  general  influence  over  the 
choice.  In  the  year  1455,  we  find  a  circular  letter  from 
the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  to  her  husband’s  adherents  in 
that  county,  apprising  them  of  the  necessity  *  that  my 
lord  should  have  at  this  time  in  the  Parliament  such  per¬ 
sons  as  belong  unto  him,  and  be  of  his  menial  servants,’ 
and  therefore  entreating  them  to  apply  their  voice  unto 
John  Howard  and  Roger  Chamberlayiie,  to  be  knights 
of  the  shire.  On  this  passage,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe,  that  ‘  menial’  at  that  period  was  a  word  which 
had  scarcely  any  portion  of  its  modern  sense,  and  might 
be  applied  with  propriety  to  any  gentleman  bred  within 
the  walls  of  the  duke’s  castle.  By  another  short  dis¬ 
patch  from  Lord  Oxford,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  it  appears  that  Sir  William  Chamberlayne  and 
Henry  Grey  were  to  be  supported  by  the  two  dukes  as 
candidates  for  the  county  of  Norfolk.  In  1742  also,  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  after  a  conference  on  the 
subject,  agreed  to  have  Sir  Richard  Harcourt  and  Sir 
Robert  Wingefield  to  represent  the  county,  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  Sir  John  Paston  to  be  elected  for  the  borough  of 
Maldon,  and  obtained  from  the  burgesses  of  Yarmouth  a 
promise  to  support  their  candidates  for  that  borough,  who 
were  Dr  Alleyne  and  John  Russe. 

“  III  the  next  instance,  after  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
found  it  impracticable  to  return  his  son-in-law,  Mr 
Howard,  for  the  county,  an  intimation  is  thrown  out,  of 
means  by  which  an  indefinite  extension  of  influence  in 
the  elections  of  other  towns,  and  in  the  revivals  of  disused 
franchises,  might  be  obtained.  ‘  If  ye  miss  to  be  burgess 
of  Maldon,  and  my  Lord  Chamberlayne  wdll,  ye  may  be 
in  another  place;  there  be  a  dozen  towns  in  England 
that  choose  no  burgess,  which  ought  to  do  it ;  ye  may 
set  in  for  one  of  those  towns,  and  ye  be  friended.’ 

“  A  curious  illustration  of  the  habitual  exercise  of  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  of  tlie  nobility,  in 
elections,  may  be  seen  in  a  familiar  letter  contained  in 
the  same  collection.  ‘  Sir  Robert  Corners  dined  with 
me  this  day,  and  showed  me  a  letter  that  came  from  the 
king  to  him,  desiring  him  that  he  should  await  upon  his 
well-beloved  brother,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  at  Norwich, 
on  Monday  next  coming,  for  to  be  at  the  election  of 
knights  of  the  shire  ;  and  he  told  me  that  every  gentle-  i 
man  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  that  are  of  any  reputation,  ; 
hath  writing  from  the  king  in  likewise  as  he  had.’ 

It  was  in  this  period  of  civil  war,  that  two  writers 
of  sagacity  describe  England  as  superior  to  her  neigh¬ 


bours,  in  a  mild  and  equitable  government,  of  which  the 
habitual  influence  had  abated  the  ravages  of  a  contest 
between  incensed  faction,  and  deprived  intestine  commo¬ 
tions  of  a  great  part  of  their  horrors.  ‘  In  England  ’ 
says  Philip  des  Comines,  a  soldier  and  a  traveller,  ‘the 
evil  of  war  falls  on  those  only  who  make  it.’  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  an  English  lawyer,  long  resident  in  France 
contrasts  the  operation  of  absolute  monarchy,  in  impo! 
verishing  and  depressing  the  people  of  that  kingdom 
with  that  more  free  government  which  raised  up  the  race 
of  English  yeomen,  qualified  by  their  intelligence,  and 
by  their  independent  situation,  as  well  as  spirit,  to  take 

an  important  part  in  dispensing  justice  as  jurors; _ an 

accession  to  popular  power,  which  spread  more  widely 
over  ordinary  life,  than  perhaps  any  other  ;  and  while  it 
fostered  the  independence  of  the  people,  contributed,  by  a 
happy  peculiarity,  to  interest  their  pride,  in  duly  execu¬ 
ting  the  law,  and  taught  them  to  place  their  personal 
importance  in  enforcing  the  observance  of  justice.” 

Some  word-catchers  attacked  the  first  volume  of  the 
history  with  the  utmost  acharnement  on  account  of 
sundry  sentences,  which  they  alleged  were  clumsily 
constructed.  There  must  be  owls  and  cats  in  this  world 
to  hunt  down  “  rats  and  mice,  and  such  small  deer,” and 
acknowledging  the  necessity  of  their  existence,  we  leave 
them  to  pursue  unmolested  the  duties  of  their  important 
vocation. 


The  Mythology  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy^  intended 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  Students  at  the  Universities^  and 
the  higher  Classes  in  Schools,  By  Thomas  Keightley, 
Author  of  the  “  Fairy  Mythology.”  With  twelve 
Plates,  etched  on  Steel  by  W.  H.  Brooke.  8vo.  Pp. 
491.  London.  Whittaker,  Treacher,  and  Co.  1831. 

We  have  here  a  learned  and  judicious  work,  and  one 
which  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  this  country.  Eng¬ 
land  boasts  of  her  classical  scholars;  and  if,  by  the  designa¬ 
tion,  we  are  to  understand  men  who  have  mastered  the 
intricacies  and  niceties  of  the  two  languages  to  which 
the  epithet  is  applied  par  excellence,  and  have  drunk  deep 
of  the  generous  spirit  and  elegant  taste  which  breathe 
throughout  the  authors  who  have  given  them  immortality, 
the  boast  is  not  unjustifiable.  It  is  the  more  to  be  w^on- 
dered  at,  that  a  country  where  these  languages  are  more 
esteemed  an  indispensable  acquisition  on  the  part  of  every 
well-educated  man  than  in  any  other,  should,  in  what 
concerns  a  sedulous  investigation  of  those  antiquities 
which  elucidate  them,  and  in  the  direction  of  this  re¬ 
search  by  a  philosophical  spirit,  lie  behind  every  nation 
in  Europe. 

Mr  Keightley  tells  us,  in  his  titlepage,  that  his  work 
is  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  advanced  schoolboys  and 
young  collegians.  To  them  it  will  be  an  invaluable  ac¬ 
quisition.  It  will  enable  them  to  start  on  their  career 
of  classical  investigation  untrammelled  by  those  crude  an 
contradictory  accounts  which  have  been  the  sole  guides 
of  their  predecessors.  But  we  are  much  mistaken  it  the 
benefits  of  the  work  stop  here.  It  will  serve  to  unra^e 
the  perplexed  thoughts  of  many  literati  of  older  an 

higher  standing.  .  . 

The  systems  of  classical  mythology  hitherto  public 
in  our  language  are  puerile  in  the  extreme.  ^  I  h® 
counts  of  various  deities  have  been  culled,  without  t  e 
aid  of  a  sound  criticism,  inditferently  from  all  Gieekan 
Roman  authors — alike  from  those  who,  like  Iloinei,  ga'* 
a  plain  credulous  description  of  them,  and  from  the  atter 
Platonists,  who  distorted  their  histories  into  ^ 

fantastic  and  mystical  allegories.  The  authorities 
been  reganled  as  of  equal  authority,  and  the  most 
sonant  and  contradictory  opinions  have  been  ma 
stand  side  by  side  in  the  same  narrative.  On  t 
tinent,  however,  and  particularly  in  Germany,  ^ 
spirit  has  sprung  up  of  late  years.  *1  h®  ^ 
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each  author  has  been  first  studied  apart,  then  in  connexion 
^ith  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and  finally,  as  it  bears 
upon  that  of  his  immediate  predecessors  or  successors. 
The  investigations  of  the  artist — those  of  Winkelman 
for  example;  of  the  antiquary — Count  Caylus  and  his 
followers  ;  of  the  historian — Niebuhr,  have  all  been  refer¬ 
red  to  for  additional  light.  And  thus,  by  dint  of  patient 
and  sagacious  enquiry,  a  trustworthy  history  of  the  birth 
and  growth  of  “  the  intelligible  forms  of  old  religion” 
has  been  composed. 

Mr  Keightley  professes  himself  a  disciple  of  the  sound 
rational  school  of  German  mythological  students,  in 
opposition  to  a  crazy  sect,  who  find  unutterable  mean¬ 
ings  in  the  breeches  of  Jupiter,  and  profound  philosophy 
in  the  stomacher  of  Juno.  He  has  furnished  us  with  an 
able  digest  of  the  discoveries  of  Voss  and  Lobeck.  He 
prefaces  his  work  with  an  introductory  chapter  on  my¬ 
thology  in  general — traces  it  to  its  varied  sources — 
assigning  to  the  products  of  each  its  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures.  He  then  traces  the  developement  of  mythology 
from  the  primitive  times,  when  it  is  an  article  of  implicit 
belief,  till  the  advanced  periods  of  rational  refinement, 
when  it  becomes  spiritualized  and  allegorized.  He  then 
proceeds  to  treat  in  detail,  first  of  the  gods  of  Greece — 
then  of  those  of  Italy ;  and  brings  before  us  in  succession 
each  object  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  these  two  coun¬ 
tries.  He  presents  the  student  with  a  distinct  local  and 
chronological  chart  of  their  religion. 

The  illustrations  of  the  volume,  spiritedly  etched  by 
Brooke,  from  genuine  antiques,  we  regard  as  by  no  means 
the  least  important  feature  of  the  work.  He  brings  the 
deities  of  the  old  world  before  the  eye  of  youth  in  all  their 
grandeur  and  beauty;  they  give  him  a  finer  feeling  of 
classical  fiction — they  help  at  once  to  form  his  eye  and 
taste  for  the  beauties  of  art. 

We  regard  Mr  Keightley’s  book  as  the  most  important 
addition  that  has  been  made  to  the  auxiliaries  of  classical 
education  in  our  time. 


Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Northern  and  Central  A  frica, 
in  1822,  23,  and  24.  By  Major  Denham,  Captain 
Clapperton,  and  Dr  Oudney  ;  with  a  Short  Account  of\ 
ClappertoiCs  and  Lander's  Second  Journey,  in  1825, 
26,  and  27.  In  four  vols.  I6mo.  London.  John 
Murray.  1831. 

The  narrative  of  the  discoveries  effected  by  our  latest 
and  most  enterprising  explorer  of  Africa,  is  now  present¬ 
ed  to  the  public  at  a  moderate  price,  in  an  elegant  and  | 
portable  form.  These  volumes  are  uniform  with  the 
small  editions  already  published  by  Mr  Murray  of  Parry’s  i 
and  Franklin’s  Voyages,  and  form  with  them  a  proud  j 
record  of  what  British  daring  and  perseverance  have 
effected  in  the  regions  of  extreme  heat  and  eold. 


J^nstrations  of  American  Ornithology  ;  including  Hepre^ 
mentations  of  the  principal  Insects,  Forest-trees,  and 
Fruits  of  America,  Drawn,  Etched,  and  Coloured  under 
the  Superintendence  of  Captain  Thomas  Brown,  F.  L,  S. 
Part  L  Edinburgh  :  Henry  Constable.  London  : 
Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.  1831. 

These  illustrations  are  intended  to  comprise  the  whole 
of  the  birds  published  by  Wilson  and  Charles  Bonaparte, 
''^dh  the  addition  of  numerous  recently  discovered  species, 
^  also  representations  of  the  principal  insects,  fruits,  and 
torest- trees  of  America,  now  for  the  first  time  introduced. 
Inebirdsare  in  many  instances  larger, and  in  none  smaller 
than  in  the  original  works.  The  jdates  contained  in  the 
part  now  before  us  equal,  in  fidelity  and  spirit,  the  ori- 
|*nal  works,  and  do  not  cost  more  than  one-sixth  of  their 
^ice.  They  form  an  appropriate  accompaniment  to 
toe  elegant  edition  of  Wilson  and  Bonaparte,  now  pub-  | 


lishing  in  Constable’s  Miscellany.  We  sincerely  trust 
that  Captain  Brown  will  meet  with  that  liberal  accept¬ 
ance  and  remuneration,  at  the  hands  of  the  public,  which 
his  enterprise  merits. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

THE  BYSTANDER. 

No.  III. 

LIVING  IN  VAIN. 

We  feel  little  sympathy  with  those  who  die  in  infancy^ 
and  little  with  those  who  die  full  of  years  and  honour, 
or  after  having  achieved  some  mighty  conquest  in  litera¬ 
ture,  or  more  worhily  business.  Our  intensest  sorrow 
is  for  genius  nipped  in  the  bud — for  one  who,  having  just 
shown  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  much,  drops  off  before 
he  can  fulfil  his  promise.  Our  sorrow,  however,  is 
tame  when  contrasted  with  the  agony  of  him  who  is  thus 
untimely  calle<l  away.  The  fate  of  Tantalus  was  bliss 
compared  to  his  before  whom  life,  with  all  its  ecstatic 
emotions  and  inspiring  labours,  are  displayed — only  that 
he  may  guess  how  much  he  is  deprived  of  by  a  premature 
death.  The  blossom  may  wither  on  the  stalk,  and  leave 
no  fruit  behind — it  is  unconscious  ;  but  to  relinquish 
love,  friendship,  honour — not  enjoyed  but  anticipated — 
is  a  fearful  doom. 

Few  of  those  who  were  the  companions  of  my  boy¬ 
hood  now  remain,  and  of  the  few  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  not  one  remembers  the  name  of  Wentworth.  He 
was  left  an  orphan  at  an  age  too  young  to  know  his  loss. 
The  gentleman  to  whose  care  he  was  confided — a  busy 
politician— was  too  much  engrossed  by  his  own  ambitious 
projects  to  devote  much  attention  to  a  sickly  boy,  a 
relation  so  distant  as  scarcely  to  have  a  claim  upon  his 
love  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Let  me  do  this  man  of 
the  world  justice:  he  saw  his  charge  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  a  preceptor  who,  he  knew,  would  care  for  his 
physical  comforts  and  his  education — he  was  exemplary 
in  the  management  of  his  ward’s  fortune,  but  he  saw  him 
rarely,  and  when  he  did,  lavished  upon  him  none  of  those 
caresses  which  conciliate  the  confidence  and  open  the 
hearts  of  the  young.  Wentworth’s  schoolmaster  was  in 
like  manner  a  conscientious  man,  but  not  gifted  with  the 
finer  feelings  of  humanity.  The  boy  was  sedulously 
instructed,  but  his  young  heart  was  fated  to  encounter 
none  which  beat  sympathizingly  with  his  own. 

We  commenced  at  college  the  same  year.  Although 
amiable,  and  pure  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  mind, 
there  was  something  about  him  the  reverse  of  conciliatory. 
His  character  had  developed  itself  in  a  moral  solitude. 
His  temper  was  naturally  of  that  kind  which  requires  to 
rest  upon  the  affections  of  others ;  but  he  had  known 
only  those  in  whose  presence,  on  account  of  their  superior 
age  or  infiuence  over  his  destiny,  he  felt  awed,  and  his 
inclination  to  ingratiate  himself,  and  seek  to  nestle  in 
the  hearts  of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  con¬ 
tact,  was  checked  by  an  acquired  timidity.  He  sought  to 
colour  this  weakness,  of  which  he  felt  ashamed,  by  an 
assumed  brusquerie.  His  class-fellows  felt  alternately 
attracted  and  repelled  by  a  gentleness  that  spoke  out 
through  his  whole  demeanour,  and  by  a  coldness  and 
rudeness  which  met  all  approaches  towards  intimacy. 

His  genius  was  great,  but  unequal.  He  was  deficient 
in  that  distinctness  of  perception  which  enables  a  man  to 
distinguish  himself  by  the  acquisition  of  languages,  or  by 
a  mastery  over  the  details  of  physical  science.  He  had 
little  relish  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  though  of  a 
warm  temperament,  was  not  alive  to  sentiment.  His 
strength  was  apparent  in  the  subtle  distinctions  and  con* 
catenations  of  logic :  and  I  have  never  met  with  one  who 
had  a  more  just  feeling  of  severe  moral  beauty.  His  mcNle 
of  expressing  himself  was  akin  to  his  mental  character — . 
it  was  concise,  nervous,  always  in  good  taste,  but  simple 
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cent  enjoyment,  is  largely  their  debtor.  They  have  shed 
over  the  humble,  sequestered  walks  of  life,  the  light  and 
grace  of  poetry,  and  have  conner.ted  with  some  of  its 
commonest  pursuits  and  occupations,  images  of  surpassing 
beauty  and  tenderness,  and  associations  of  the  most  eleva¬ 
ted  and  touching  character. 

Cowper’s  female  cottager,  weaving  at  her  own  door, 
and  happy  in  the  possession  of  her  Bible — the  meek  and 
modest  pair  who  grew  not  rich  with  all  their  thrift,  yet 
were  blessed  with  mutual  love  and  virtuous  patience — 
his  pictures  of  the  simple  holydays  and  carnivals  of  the 
poor,  when  spring  calls  the  unwonted  villagers  abroad, 
with  all  their  little  ones, 

‘‘  To  gather  kingcups  on  the  yellow  mead,” 

are  all  so  many  proofs  of  the  lively  interest  and  exulta¬ 
tion  felt  by  the  poet  in  the  joys  and  virtues  of  his  lowliest 
neighbours.  And  perhaps  this  praise  is  as  emphatically 
due  to  Wordsworth  as  to  Cowper.  All  who  have  read 
and  felt  the  “  Excursion,”  must  remember  the  thrilling 
interest  and  pathos  of  the  story  of  the  cottagers  in  the 
first  book — that  melancholy  tale  of  the 

“  Last  human  tenant  of  the  ruin’d  walls,” 

which,  overgrown  with  matted  weeds  and  wild  flowers, 
stood  undistinguished  by  the  road-side  on  the  common. 
The  narrative  of  the  Vicar,  in  the  same  poem,  which 
commemorates  the  virtues  and  characters  of  those  who 
lie  interred  in  the  churchyard  among  the  mountains,  is 
marked  by  the  same  truth,  individuality,  and  pathos. 
Cowper’s  pencil,  graphic  and  inimitable  as  it  was,  could 
not  have  traced  with  greater  distinctness  and  fidelity,  or 
light-touched  with  finer  hues,  the  following  soft  and 
beautiful  picture : 

Of  that  tall  pine,  the  shadow  of  whose  bare 
And  tender  stem,  while  here  I  sit  at  eve. 

Oft  stretches  towards  me,  like  a  strong  straight  path, 
Traced  faintly  in  the  greensward;  there,  beneath 
A  plain  blue  stone,  a  gentle  dalesman  lies, 

From  whom,  in  early  childhood,  was  withdrawn 
The  precious  gift  of  hearing.  lie  grew  up 
From  year  to  year  in  loneliness  of  soul ; 

And  this  deep  mountain  valley  was  to  him 
Soundless,  with  ail  its  streams.  The  bird  of  dawn 
Did  never  rouse  this  cottager  from  sleep 
W’ith  startling  summons ;  not  for  his  delight 
The  vernal  echoes  shouted  ;  not  for  him 
Murmur’d  the  labouring  bee.  When  stormy  winds 
Were  working  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake 
Into  a  thousand  thousand  sparkling  waves. 

Rocking  the  trees,  or  driving  cloud  on  cloud 
Along  the  sharp  edge  of  yon  lofty  crags. 

The  agitated  scene  before  his  eye 

Was  silent  as  a  picture ;  evermore 

^ere  all  things  silent,  wheresoe’er  he  moved.” 

We  must  not  stop  to  finish  the  portraiture.  Then 
there  is  the  pastor  himself,  worthy  of  Chaucer  or  Her¬ 
bert— the  patriarch  of  the  tale — the  young  peasant,  be¬ 
loved  and  regretted  by  all,  whose  eulogy  is  introduced  by 
*  most  original  and  picturesque  simile,  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  Spenser  or  Massinger  : 

“  The  mountain  ash. 

Deck’d  with  autumnal  berries  that  outshine 
Spring’s  richest  blossoms,  yields  a  splendid  show 
Amid  the  leafy  woods  ;  and  ye  have  seen 
By  a  brook  side  or  solitary  tarn. 

How  she  her  station  doth  adorn, — the  pool 
Glows  at  her  feet,  and  all  the  gloomy  rocks 
.  Are  brightened  round  her.” 

This  is  poetry.  It  is  obvious  that  the  bard  of  Westmore- 
and  has  enjoyed  a  great  advantage  over  the  poet  of  Olney 
the  solitary  grandeur,  richness,  and  sublimity  of  the 
•c^nery  amidst  which  his  lot — a  happy  and  dignified  one 


— is  cast.  His  poetical  reveries  have  been  fed  by  daily 
contemplation  of  the  most  striking  and  magnifioent  objects 
in  nature,  while  (in  keeping  with  the  landscape)  the 
tenants  of  his  native  dales  and  mountains  still  retain—, 
sufliciently  at  least  for  poetry — a  patriarchal  antique  sim¬ 
plicity  of  manners  and  originality  of  character.  Objects 
like  these,  however  frequently  beheld,  must  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  elevate  and  abstract  the  mind,  and  hence  a  certain 
power  in  shaping  the  inspirations  of  the  Muse.  Rous¬ 
seau,  in  a  splendid  passage  of  his  Confessions,  has  borne 
his  testimony  to  the  ennobling,  inspiring  influence  of  the 
free  air  of  the  mountain  tops;  Byron  drank  deeply 
of  this  silent  luxury,  and  even  the  most  unimaginative 
person  must  have  been  impressed  with  the  wild,  solemn, 
and  contemplative  spirit  breathed  from  a  lofty  range  of 
mountain  scenery,  with  its  accompaniments  of  lake,  wood, 
and  waterfall.  Lord  Bacon  said,  with  a  sort  of  .pun, 
that  he  loved  to  study  in  a  small  chamber,  because  it 
helped  him  to  condense  his  thoughts.  But  poets,  who 
read  the  book  of  nature,  and  whose  business  is  with  the 
whole  of  this  visible  and  material  universe,  cannot  have 
too  wide  a  horizon  for  their  vision.  Amid  such  scenes, 
Wordsworth  grew  up  and  was  matured.  What  Cowper 
would  have  been  among  the  vast  mountain  solitudes  of 
Westmoreland — whether  he  could  ever  have  been  so 
effectually  subdued  and  transformed  by  the  genius  of  the 
place  as  Wordsworth — must  be  left  to  fancy  ;  but  nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  tame  and  prosaic  than  his  daily 
walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood”  at  Olney.  A  misera¬ 
ble  village,  with  as  miserable  inhabitants — a  few — very 
few — friends — and  a  country  flat  and  unvaried,  though 
rich  in  cultivation,  marked  the  poet’s  outward  destiny. 
Yet  how  much  has  he  not  made  of  his  slender,  unpro¬ 
mising  materials  !  What  gems  has  he  not  dug  out  of  a 
mine,  into  which  no  other  poetical  adventurer  would 
have  dreamed  of  sinking  a  shaft !  The  silent  windings 
of  the  Ouse  seem  palpably  before  us — we  see  the  spacious 
verdant  meadows  on  its  banks,  with  cattle  sprinkled 
o’er” — the  elm-trees,  hedges,  styles,  church-spire,  and 
cheerful  bells,  with  all  the  other  simple  adjuncts  of  the 
scene,  the  meanest  of  which  was  consecrated  in  his  sight 
— and  the 

“  Groves,  heaths,  and  smoking  villages  remote,” 

on  which  he  gazed  through  the  vicissitudes  of  years — 
some  of  them  long,  dark,  and  painful  ones — till  the  light 
of  reason,  of  memory,  and  life  had  fled. 

The  glowing  freshness,  vigour,  and  brief  fidelity  of 
these  delineations,  constitute  one  of  the  chief  glories  of 
Cowper,  and  distinguish  him  not  only  from  Wordsworth, 
hut  from  Thomson,  and  most  other  descriptive  poets* 
Nothing  is  inserted  or  sacrificed  for  effect — the  scene  is 
placed  before  us  exactly  as  it  is.  In  his  poem  of  Retire¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  happy  example  of  this  excellence : 

“  The  hedge -row  shrubs,  a  variegated  store. 

With  woodbine  and  wild  roses  mantled  o’er. 

Green  balks  and  furrow’d  lands,  the  stream  that  spread* 

Its  eroding  vapours  o’er  the  dewy  meads. 

Downs,  that  almost  escape  th’  enquiring  eye, 

That  melt  and  fade  into  the  distant  sky.” 

This  is  fact.  A  literal  enumeration  of  objects  which 
may  be  seen  from  hundreds  of  cottage  doors  in  England, 
and  which  we  in  Scotland,  who  are  somewhat  lofty  and 
fastidious  on  the  score  of  scenery,  would,  perhaps,  con*, 
sider  very  flat  and  commonplace.  Yet,  who  does  not 
own  that  there  is  a  charm,  and  even  an  originality,  in 
the  description?  Who  ever  before  heard  of  “  green 
balks”  in  poetry  ?  **  Balk,”  says  Johnson,  “  a  ridge  of 

land  left  unploughed  between  the  furrows,  or  at  the  end 
of  the  field.”  It  is  in  the  latter  sense  that  the  term  is 
used  by  the  poet — and  a  very  pleasing  feature  these  balks 
are  in  the  common  country  landscape  of  the  midland  coun¬ 
ties.  They  are  excellent,  soft,  green,  retired  walks,  often 
with  a  brook  on  one  hand,  fringed  by  a  row  of  willow 
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and  alder-trees.  Many  a  tranquil  happy  hour  have  we 
spent,  pacing  them  in  the  fading  gleam  of  twilight, 
cheered  by  the  song  of  the  blackbird,  and  dreaming  of 
distant  scenes. 

Though  Cowper,  in  his  Task,  and  Wordsworth,  in 
his  Excursion,  aimed  at  the  same  object,  “  to  compose  a 
philosophical  poem,  containing  views  of  man,  nature, 
and  society,”  they  pursued  it  by  widely  ditferent  means. 
The  former  seized  upon  the  follies  and  vices  of  society, 
and  lashed  them  with  keen  satiric  ardour,  alternately 
exhorting,  commanding,  and  contemning  ;  or  pouring 
before  his  readers,  with  all  the  prodigality  of  genius, 
the  varied  knowledge,  exuberant  fancy,  restless  curio¬ 
sity,  desires,  beliefs,  and  passions,  with  which  his  heart 
and  mind  were  filled.  He  made  the  public  his  con¬ 
fidants,  and  in  his  communings  with  them  used  no  dis¬ 
guise*  He  addressed  himself  to  all  classes  and  degrees 
of  men,  and  by  all  classes  and  degrees  he  is  read.  He  is 
strictly  a  national  poet — his  strains  are  part  of  the  wealth 
and  glory  of  England,  as  much  as  St  Paul’s  or  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  Wordsworth  has  never  aimed  at  this 
extensive  popularity,  and  we  may  safely  prophesy  will 
never  attain  it.  His  motto  is  the  words  of  Milton — 
Fit  audience  let  me  find  though  few.”  Happy  in 
himself,  he  goes  on  weaving  his  interminable  verse — soft, 
picturesque,  diffusely  solemn,  and  often  sublime,  as  if  he 
had  caught  an  echo  of  the  harp  of  Milton,  and  reasoning 
high  on  men  and  angels.  In  his  retirement,  weeds  have 
mingled  with  the  flowers — fungous  shoots  have  crept 
round  and  disfigured  the  stem.  A  mistaken  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  theory  as  to  what  are  the  fittest  objects  for  poetry, 
has  drawn  the  poet  into  numberless  puerilities  and  ab¬ 
surdities  ;  and  his  fine  solemn  didactic  vein  of  medita¬ 
tion,  thus  misapplied,  has  not  unfrequently  tended  to 
heighten  and  point  the  satire  with  which  he  has  been 
assailed.  His  style  of  versification  also  seems  “  sicklied 
o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,”  and  wants  that  brief 
elegance,  sententious  force,  and  elasticity,  and  those  con¬ 
centrated  bursts,  unexpectedly  kindled  up,  and  lighten¬ 
ing  all  around,  which  mark  the  page  of  Cowper.  It  is 
surprising  that  a  writer  possessing  such  high  and  unques¬ 
tioned  genius  should  fail  to  perceive  the  absurdity  of  in- 
vesting  the  meanest  subjects  with  this  factitious  import¬ 
ance — of  rendering  his  pedlars  and  villagers  philosophers 
and  dialecticians,  or  of  paraphrasing  the  language  and 
Ideas  of  humble  life.  Such  subjects  are  not  per  fit 
themes  for  poetry,  and  can  only  be  elevated  into  such 
communion  by  the  grace  and  fancy  of  the  bard.  To  de¬ 
scribe  them  as  Wordsworth  has,  in  some  of  his  lyrical 
and  minor  poems,  attempted  to  do,  with  an  affectation  of 
strict  fidelity,  is  calculated  to  excite  only  our  wonder, 
derision,  and  regret.  But  fortunately  the  poet  is  a  bad 
observer  of  his  own  rules.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  per¬ 
verseness  and  obstinacy,  the  genius  of  the  woods  ever  and 
anon  reclaims  his  erring  steps,  and  conducts  him  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  the  true  and  living  waters  of  inspiration— 

*  The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 

The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion. 

The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty. 

That  had  their  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain, 

.  Or  forest,  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring. 

Or  chasms  and  watery  depths.” 

These  are  the  genuine  sources  of  Wordsworth’s  power 
•i— the  key  to  his  strength  and  greatness. 


JEAN  ANDERSON. 

A  SONSY  kimmer  was  Jean  Anderson,  an’  ill-faured  to 
boot.  In  troth  I  never  luked  upon  a  mair  out-o’-the- 
way  piece  of  flesh.  She  was  round  as  a  hedgehog— baith 
humph-backit  and  bandy-legged, — and  maist  awsomely 
did  she  squint  wi’  ane  o’  her  goggle  eeii — an*  gaped  wi’ 
her  muckle  mou’,  as  if  she  wad  fain  tak  a  swallow  o’ 


some  o’  us ;  an*  then  she  had  lang  yellow  hair,  hangin* 

doon  anent  her  snub  nose— an’  a  wee  short  neck _ an’ 

splae  foot ;  in  short,  she  was  the  maist  ill-faured  jade  as 
ever  hirpled  frae  ae  end  to  the  ither  o’  St  Mary’s  Loch 
It’s  no  kent  whether  Jean  was  quite  canny  ur  no;  there 
was  something  sae  unco  queer  aboot  the  cratur,  an’  she 
leuch  like  nae  mortal  in  this  wide  warld.  Mony  a  time 
hae  I  heard  her,  half-a-mile  atf — an’  an  eldritch  scream 
she  gied,  for  it  went  frae  Meggat  Foot  up  to  Bourhope 
Head,  and  floated  ower  far  aboon  the  Berry-bush  awa 
to  Etterick- water,  and  settled  doon  by  Thirlestane-lum- 
tap. 

They  say  Jean  had  neither  faither  nor  mither,  but 
was  found  a’  alane  up  near  Bodsbeck,  a  puir  skirlin’  bairn  • 
and  Wat  Anderson’s  colley  cam  upon  her,  and  wud  hae 
eaten  her  up  gin  it  were  nae  for  Wat  himsell,  who  tuik 
the  young  brat  under  his  plaid,  and  gied  her  a  soup  o’ 
parritch,  an’  the  wee  thing  thrived  ;  an’  W^at,  when  he 
died,  left  it  a  hantle  siller  an’  a  bit  o’  a  hut  up  the  Ox- 
cleuch.  But  never  a  mortal  did  she  speak  to,  gin  it  were 
nae  ane  of  Wat’s  family  an’  an  auld  pedlar  that  brought 
a’  sorts  o’  flummery  gear,  for  Jean  was  a  dressy  lass,  and 
weel  likit  to  rigg  hersell  oot  in  braw  colours,  an’  mony  a 
time  wud  she  be  seen  stan’in’  ower  the  loch-edge  to  luk 
at  her  ungainly  sell  in  the  bonnie  and  calm  water ;  an’ 
she  gied  sic  queer  smirks,  ane  wud  hae  thocht  her  stark 
mad. 

W^eel,  it  happened  ae  forenoon  that  Jean  met  in  wi’ 
Will  Laidlaw,  a  fine  hearty  callant,  wham  the  maister  at 
Dryhope  had  hired  to  herd  his  sheep  roun’  about  the 
Coppercleuch.  \V’'ill  was  but  a  new-comer,  an’  it  was 
the  first  time  Jean  had  seen  him.  “  A  braw  day, 
lass,”  quoth  he,  but  no  a  word  did  she  answer,  but  she 
comes  straight  up  to  him  and  luks  him  in  the  face  like 
ane  o’  his  ain  collies,  and  she  gies  him  a  daut  on  the 
showthers,  muttering  a’  the  while,  “  The  bonnie  mannie 
— the  bonnie  mannie.”  She’s  a  queer  ane,  thocht 
Will,  and  he  axed  her  to  stan’  aside,  but  Jean  was  no  sae 
easy  persuaded ;  but  she  shoves  in  her  great  yellow  pow 
richt  anent  the  callant’s  face.  “  Tak  that  for  yer  impu¬ 
dence,  ye  hussy,”  quoth  W^ill,  accompanying  his  words  wi’ 
a  stounder  on  Jean’s  great  blowsy  hathts ;  but  the  lass 
was  in  no  way  deterred  from  returning  the  callant’s 
salute  wi’  a  smack  o’  a  kiss  that  garred  him  sputter  a’ 
ower  his  beard.  In  fact,  Jean  was  in  luve  wi’  Will,  and 
she  gaed  him  chase  a  lang  day  roun’  about  the  Meggat 
hills,  but  Will  got  the  start,  and  left  the  hirplin’  body  iii 
the  lurch. 

There’s  a  muckle  stane  down  by  Coppercleuch,  ca’d 
Kitty  Crench’s  Stane.  Kitty  Crench  was  the  auld  mer¬ 
maid  that  swam  aboot  St  Mary’s  Loch,  and  monyu  time, 
on  the  moonlit  nichts,  is  she  kent  to  be  gatherin’  luckaii 
gowans  doon  by  in  the  meadow  at  Meggat  Foot,  or  she 
gangs  up  to  the  grey  rocks,  and  sits  kaimin  her  lang 
hair,  and  there  she  sings  queer  sarigs  of  hersell  and  the 
water-kelpie,  that  bides  by  Bourhope,  and  the  hag- 
brownies,  and  the  piiddock  fairies,  and  a’  sic  queer  craturs. 
W^ell,  what  does  Jean  do,  aboot  gloamin’  time,  but  she 
sits  hersell  doon  on  Kitty’s  stane,  and  just  as  Will 
law  comes  by  to  return  to  Dryhope,  up  she  springs  wi 
an  unco  skirl,  and  gets  baud  o’  the  callant  roun’  about 
the  neck,  and  Will  thinks  he’s  in  the  ban’s  o’  the  deil, 
an’  an  awfu’  wark  he  maks  to  get  loose  ;  but  Jean  was 
a  hard-gripper,  and,  what  wi’  Weill’s  fricht  an’  her  aiu. 
strength j  she  gars  the  chield  stotter  doon  amang  the 
heather,  till  baith  cam’  plump,  heid  an’  heels,  ower  iut^) 
the  loch.  Ain’s  luve  is  no  sae  ill  to  cool,  when  there s 
nae  stannin’  ground,  and  the  jaud  lets  quit  o’  W  ill  * 
jiffy,  after  findin’  hersell  ainaist  droonin’.  As  for  t  e 
callant,  he  maks  oot  in  his  ain  way,  and  thanks  his  starris 
for  so  unlooked  for  an  escape  frae  sic  an  awsoine  fi<?Hd  as 
Kitty  Crench.  . 

Jean  gat  hame  girnin’,  an’  vowed  a  pretty  revenge  o 
W’ ill’s  nnmaiiiierly  behaviour.  An’  what  do  ye  t 
the  kimmer  does  ?  A  nicht  ur  twa  after,  doon  she  come 
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to  Di’yhop®  whar  Will  bides,  wi’  her  pled  a’  rinnin*  weet, 
ail’  a  great  muckle  sheep’s-heid  clappit  upon  her  ain,  and 
she  gi’es  slap  slap  slap  at  the  byre-door  whar  Will  was 
sleepin’ ;  an*  the  callaiit  bangs  out  wi’  a  pitchfork,  and 
wud  hae  stickit  her  clean  through,  gin  the  lassie  didna 
doon  wi’  the  sheep’s  heid,  and  cut  her  stick  up  by  the 
loch  side,  skirlin’  an’  screamin’  like  a  wild  cat.  Will 
was  never  molested  anither  time  by  the  jaud  ;  in  fact, 
the  puir  body  died  a  mfuith  or  twa  after,  half  through 
the  effects  o’ fricht,  and  half  o’  some  lang  hame  complaint 
o’  a  cough.  Losh  !  noo,  is’nt  that  a  queer  story  ? 


SCATTERED  NOTICES  OF  ANTIQUITY,  INCIDENTS,  APOPHTHEGMS, 
ANECDOTES,  MANNERS,  &C. 

By  William  Tennant,  Author  Anster  Fair," 

Mice  seem  to  have  been  regarded  Avith  some  sort  of 
superstitious  reverence  by  the  ancient  people  of  the  earth. 
In  the  Egyptian  hierography  the  figure  of  a  mouse  was 
understood  to  typify  some  unexpected  and  complete  de¬ 
struction  by  divine  interposition.  Apollo  in  Crete  and 
the  Troad,  had  the  name  of  Smintheus,  as  being  the 
patronising  deity  of  these  gentle  animals,  to  whom  he 
WHS  supposed  to  have  communicated  some  of  his  own 
talent  of  divination,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  foresee 
the  destruction  of  the  tenement  in  which  they  may  happen 
to  be  lodged,  and  to  make  their  escape  in  good  time  ere 
the  tenement  tumble — a  faculty  which  we  have  trans¬ 
ferred,  less  classically,  to  rats,  a  more  unamiable  and 
unpopular  quadruped. — Mice  have  obtained  celebrity  by 
being  prominent  agents  in  three  transactions, — two  of 
profane,  the  third  of  divine  history  :—Ashdod,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  captivity  of  the  ark,  was  smitten  with 
multitudes  of  mice;  asatrespass.offeringto  remove  which, 
live  golden  mice  were  presented  to  the  judges  of  Israel  by 
the  lords  of  Philistia; — Sennacherib’s  army,  when  on  the 
point  of  invading  Egypt,  was,  according  to  Herodotus, 
assailed  by  a  countless  army  of  these  animals,  Avho,  by 
devouring  their  bowstrings,  shield-straps,  baggage,  &c. 
foiled  the  invader,  and  incapacitated  him  from  completing 
his  object. 

On  another  later  occasion,  when  a  colony  of  the  Teucri  ^ 
issued  from  Crete  in  quest  of  settlements  in  Asia  Minor, 
they  were  encouraged  and  authorized  by  an  oracular  re¬ 
sponse  to  make  their  abode  in  that  place,  where  the 
earth-bom  or  Indigenes  should  emerge  from  their  dens 
and  make  an  assault  upon  them.  This  happened  to  them 
near  Amaxitus,  a  town  of  the  Troad,  where,  as  they  lay 
encamped  during  the  night-time,  a  countless  host  of  field- 
Diice  emerged,  swarming  fnnn  underground,  and  began 
to  nibble  away  the  leathern  part  of  their  armour,  their 
baggage,  and  eatables.  Considering  thes«*  indigenous  crea¬ 
tures  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  oracle,  they  settled  there; 
and  erected  a  temfde  in  Chrysa  to  Apollo  Smintheus, 
or  Apollo  of  the  Mouse,  with  a  statue  of  the  god,  appro¬ 
priately  having  a  figure  t»f  a  mouse  under  his  foot.  Some 
geographers  have  thought  that  the  country  called  Mysia 
^ad  its  name  from  this  circumstance  of  the — mouse. 

Antiquity,  it  seems,  did  not  want  its  wonderful  Crich¬ 
tons.  Cicero  speaks  of  one  Ilippias,  who  rather  out- 
Erichtoned  those  of  modern  times.  This  man  not  only 
lasted  that  he  knew  every  thing, — geometry,  music, 
poetry,  philosophy,  history,  &c. — but  that  the  very  ring 

his  finger,  the  cloak  on  his  shoulders,  the  shoes  on  his 
feet,  were' all  of  his  own  workmanship. 

Hipponicus  the  geometer,  though  profoundly  skilled  in 
the  particular  art  which  he  professed,  was  in  other  mat¬ 
ters  naturally  of  an  obtuse  and  unpenetrating  genius.  He 

remarkable  for  his  large  gaping  month,  which  gave 
®<^sion  to  the  witty  Arcesilaus  to  remark  of  him,  that 


Geometry,  flying  about,  and  not  knowing  Avhere  to  nestle^ 
.  flew  at  last  into  his  mouth  as  he  gaped  ! 

Aeschines  tells  a  story  of  Demosthenes,  which,  if  not 
exaggerated,  or  put  in  a  false  light,  will  be  sufficient  to 
prove  that  that  celebrated  orator  was  at  times  liable  to  be 
embarrassed  and  thrown  into  confusion,  even  on  those 
occasions  when  he  was  desirous  of  making  his  best  ap¬ 
pearance.  He  seems,  indeed,  seldom  or  never  to. have 
trusted  to  the  enthusiastic  flow  of  the  moment,  but  to 
have  studied  his  orations  coolly  and  profoundly  in  his  cave 
by  lamplight,  and  committed  them  laboriously  to  memory 
for  next  day’s  public  declamation.  Demosthenes  was» 
along  with  Aeschines,  deputed  by  the  Athenians  on  some 
special  embassy  to  the  court  of  Philip;  he  had  prepared 
himself  beforehand  with  a  fine  speech  ;  he  was  introduced 
to  Philip  and  his  audience,  who  stood  surrounding  him 
with  eager  curiosity  ;  he  began  his  address,  but  had  hardly 
pronounced  the  prooemium,  Avhen  his  voice  began  to  quiver 
and  show  symptoms  of  timidity;  as  he  advanced  a  little 
farther  into  the  business-]iart  of  his  speech,  he  on  a  sud¬ 
den  became  silent,  and  stood  confounded  in  a  complete 
incapacity  of  farther  utterance.  Philip,  perceiving  his 
embarrassment,  encouraged  him  to  take  heart  and  pro¬ 
ceed  in  his  discourse  as  he  had  at  first  purposed  ;  “  seeing 
he  stood  not  there,”  he  said,  “  as  in  a  theatre,  to  suffer 
any  annoyance  from  impertinent  spectators.”  The  orator, 
being  once  thrown  into  confusion,  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  recollect  his  sentences  and  recover  himself.  Again  he 
attempted  to  speak,  and  again  stopt  in  confusion.  A' 
disagreeable  and  rather  ludicrous  silence  ensued,  and  the 
herald  at  last  commanded  the  Athenian  ambassadors  to 
withdraw. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  w^as  suing  for  divine  ho¬ 
nours,  and  the  Athenians  wished  to  testify  their  inde¬ 
pendence  by  refusing  him  a  place  in  the  skies,  llaA'e  a 
care,”  said  Demadesto  them,  advisingly,  “lest,  when  you 
seem  to  guard  heaven,  you  in  reality  lose  earth  !” 

A  garrulous  barber  happening  to  be  called  to  shave 
Archelaus,  asked  him,  “  How  shall  I  shave  you,  sir  ?”— 
“  In  silence,”  was  the  reply. 

JJevongrove  May,  18,  1831. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OF 
EDINBURGH. 

SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 

Monday  Evening,  9/A  May,  1831., 

J.  Graham  Dalyell,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.  , 

Present, —  Drs  Hibbert,  Borthwick,  Keith;  Messrs  Gib¬ 
son  Craig,  Maidment,  Sivright,  Laing,  Dauney,  Gre¬ 
gory,  &c.  &c. 

Aiter  several  members  had  been  admitted,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  donations  announced,  the  secretary  proceeded  to 
read  a  letter  addressed  by  Professor  Wallace  to  J.  T. 
Gibson  Craig,  Esq.  F.S.  A.  Scot.,  p4unting  out  that  the 
commonly  received  opinion  of  the  great  Napier  of  Mer- 
chiston’s  being  interred  in  St  Giles’s  Church,  was  errone¬ 
ous  ;  and  showing,  by  a  quotation  from  a  rare  work  by 
Hume  of  Godscroft,  published  very  soon  after  Napier’s 
death,  that  his  remains  lie  in  the  parish  church  of  St 
•  Cuthbert.  The  professor’s  letter  concluded  by  suggest¬ 
ing  the  raising  a  monument  over  Napier's  grave  ;  and 
certainly  there  never  existed  a  Scotsman  more  entitled  to 
such  a  tribute  of  national  respect.  When  the  present 
political  excitement  has  subsided,  we  trust,  for  the  honour 
of  Scotland,  that  some  progress  will  be  made  in  erecting 
a  permanent  memorial  of  this  illustrious  individual. 

There  were  then  read  some  curious  particulars  relative 
to  the  conduct  of  the  celebrated  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
previous  to  his  executioni  communicated,  from  .Wod- 
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row’s  Analecta,  by  Janies  Maidment,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Scot. 
These  details  give  a  very  favourable  impre-ssion  of  the 
marquis’s  conduct  in  such  a  trying  situation,  and  have 
never,  we  believe,  been  published. 

The  secretary  next  made  some  remarks  on  a  portion 
of  the  history  of  Scotland  in  the  end  of  the  9th  century, 
as  given  by  George  Chalmers,  Esq.,  in  his  Caledonia, 
voL  i.  pp.  381-2-3.  These  remarks  went  to  show,  what, 
we  believe,  is  familiar  to  every  student  of  Scottish  his¬ 
tory,  namely,  that  the  text  of  Mr  Chalmers’s  valuable 
work  is  not  always  supported  by  his  authorities ;  and 
that,  whilst  his  collections  on  the  early  history  of  Scot¬ 
land  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  complete  ever 
brought  together  on  that  subject,  yet  his  arguments  and 
inferences  from  isolated  facts  and  meagre  quotations, 
must  in  many  cases  be  received  with  extreme  caution. 
In  the  instance  to  which  Mr  Gregory’s  remarks  were 
applied  on  the  present  occasion,  a  comparison  of  the  text 
with  the  authorities  produces  an  impression  by  no  means 
favourable  to  Mr  Chalmers’s  character  as  an  unprejudiced 
historian,  as  was  shown  in  a  very  distinct  manner  by  Mr 
Gregory. 


.  In  our  last  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  this  society, 
page  285,  line  24,  after  the  words  “  Burning  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,”  insert  the  words,  “  by  the  Protector  Somerset,  in 
the  year  1545.” 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THE  WHIRLPOOL. 

Thomas  Brydson. 

No  eye,  save  that  of  wild  bird  on  the  wing. 

E’er  look’d  into  thy  foam  whirl  shuddering. 

And  look’d  on  aught  beside  ; 

Thy  mighty  arms  round  many  a  shrieking  crew 
Have  wound,  whose  grim  and  bleaching  relics  strew 
Thy  darksome  caverns  wide. 

A  solitude  of  waters  round  thee  lies. 

To  man  forbid — who  breaks  that  circle  dies  ; 

That  solitude  is  thine! 

Thou  speakest,  and  the  distant  islands  hear 
Thine  accents  on  the  wind,  and  prayers  of  fear 
Are  offer'd  at  thy  shrine. 

Thou  speakest  ever, — yet  the  secret  deep 
Of  thine  own  mystery  dost  ever  keep ; 

In  what  far  age  of  time. 

And  how,  did  thy  dread  oratory  first 
From  yonder  wilderness  of  waters  burst 
In  majesty  sublime  ? 

Vain  is  conjecture,  where  w’’e  cannot  know. 

Save  that  thine  eddies  boil  above — below. 

Save  that  within  thee  be. 

Unfeeling  now,  those  who  have  felt  thy  power. 

Long  hast  thou  reign’d  a  marvel,— >there’s  an  hour 
All  shall  be  known  of  thee. 

Oban^  May. 


THE  SEA-ORAVE. 

By  John  Malcolm. 

I  WOULD  not  depart  far  at  sea, — 

I  would  not  my  cold  form  should  be 
(When  the  gun  peal’d  my  knell. 
With  its  deep- voiced  farewell) 
Plunged  down  in  the  lone,  sullen  sea. 


Although  o’er  its  fathomless  gloom. 

Unheard  may  the  wild  billows  boom, _ _ 

And  the  battle’s  loud  roar 
Wake  the  sleeper  no  more. 

Far  adown  in  his  dark  ocean-tomb ; 

Yet  there  to  the  slumberer  clings, 

Of  unhear<l-of  and  hideous  things. 

The  cold  slimy  coil. 

Darkly  clasping  the  spoil. 

That  Death  to  their  dwelling-place. brings. 

And  there  comes  no  ray  of  the  morn, 

Nor  gleam  of  the  moon’s  silver  horn, _ 

Nor  the  eve’s  rosy  light. 

Nor  the  pale  stars  of  night. 

Gild  the  gloom  of  the  waters  forlorn. 

And  there  balmy  breezes  ne’er  blow — 

Unfelt  is  the  warm  summer’s  glow — 

It  can  reach  not  the  deep 
Cold  abysses  that  sleep 
Ten  thousand  dread  fathoms  below. 

The  voices  of  gladness  on  high. 

Ringing  out  through  the  glorious  sky  ; 

And  the  songs  and  the  flowers 
Of  the  earth’s  blessed  bowers 
Are  unknown  where  the  lone  waters  lie. 

Many  ships  shall  sail  over  the  head 
Of  the  lost  and  the  desolate  dead — 

But  no  mourner  may  come 
To  the  deep  dungeon  home. 

Where  the  sea-buried  sleeper  is  laid. 

I  would  that  my  slumbers  should  be 
’Neath  the  shade  of  some  green  spreading  tree. 
Where  the  small  birds  would  sing. 

And  the  wild  flowerets  spring, 

Far  away  from  the  deep-moaning  sea. 


LINES. 

By  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart. 

Our  heart’s  own  choice  !  Herself  may  trace 
In  those  dark  eyes  of  hers. 

The  thought  they  waken  in  her  fond 
Devoted  worshippers. 

She  hath  guess’d  at  their  wild  feelings,  in 
Some  madd’ning  magic  strain — 

In  the  tears  her  music  brought,  when  tliey  bade 
Her  bring  them  o’er  again. 

She  hath  guess’d  at  welcomes,  felt  by  those 
W^ho  gave  them  silent  birth — 

At  sacred  blessings  breathed  away 
In  the  passing  hour  of  mirth  1 

She  hath  guess’d  at  dreams  of  gladness,  on 
The  weary  sleeper’s  eye. 

At  the  vigil  image  of  herself. 

That  floated  smiling  by ; 

At  the  trembling  hope,  the  quivering  fear. 

At  pride,  that  knelt  to  none 
But  her,  the  beautiful,  the  bright. 

The  best  beloved  one ! 


